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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A MICROSCOPE ON MAGNET SCHOOLS IN MCPS, 1983 TO 1983 
Implementation and Racial Balance 

BACKGROUND 

MCPS has 14 elementary magnet schools which offer distinctive programs for 
quality education. The programs have special attractions, some of vhich are 
found in no other schools, and others of which offer more intensive educa- 
tional experiences than similar programs found in the nonmagnet schools. In 
addition to providing quality education, these programs are also intended to 
improve the racial balance among schools through attracting and retaining 
pupils needed for racial balance. 

In this report, focusing on the three-year period from 1983 through ISS5^ we 
examine the implementation of the magnet school programs, and the racial 
balance changes experienced by the schools. In a second report, to be issued 
in the Fall of 1986, we will describe the pupil academic, attitudinal and 
social outcomes in the magnet schools over the same three-year period. 



STUDY METHOD 

All 10 of the elementary schools in the Blair High School area (Area I) have 
magnet programs, and four of the seven elementary schools in the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School area (Area 2) operate magnet programs. These 14 
schools comprise the sample for this study. 

We conducted a series of visits to each of the 14 magnet schools during the 
Fall of 1985 in order to study the levels of program implementation. Since 
many of the programs were new or L^edoslgned, the planning memos in early 1983 
specifiiftd that schools be given at least three years to Implement their pro- 
grams. Thus, we examined implementation levels only in 1985. 

ThQ MCPS Statistical Abstracts provided the data concemip($ racial balance in 
the schools. We reviewed the data on school minority composition from 1976 
through 1985 for the 14 magnet schools and MCPS as a whole. Throughout this 
report we make the distinction between school minority composition , the 
percentage of school enrollment which is minority, and school racial balance, 
the school's distance in percentage points from the MCPS overall minority 
composition. This distinction is important. High minority schools whose 
minority compositions move closer to the MCPS average over time become more 
^.acially balanced. Even though che school minority composition increases, if 
the MCPS average minority composition increases faster, then the schoo^ 
becomes more racially ^lalanced. The Board of Education identifies schools in 
Resolution No. 837-83 as needing possible actions to adjust racial balance 
wheu a school's minority composition differs more than 20 percentage points 
from i.ae school district's minority composition (hereafter called the BOE 
guideline). 

Before reviewing the findings of the study, we summarize below in Table E.l a 
brief description of the magnet program features in the 14 magnet schools as 
observed on site visits. 



TABLE E.l 

DESCRIPTION OF MAGNET SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS 



SCHOOL 



GRADE LEVELS 



PROGRAM FEATURES 



iMSk I MAGHET SCHOOLS: 



East Silver 
Spring (A)* 



K-3 



Takoma Park (A) Head Start-'S 



Plney Branch (A) 4-6 



Forest Knolls K-6 



Highland View (B) K-6 



New Hampshire K-6 
Estates (B) 



Montgomery 
Knolls (C) 



K-2 



Pine Crest (C) 3-6 



(continued) 



The official magnet features of East Silver 
Spring include an emphasis on continuous 
progress which focuses on individual student 
needs, and math and science instruction in a 
laboratory setting. Full-day kindergarten 
is also offered* 

Takoma Park Elementary School offers a 
gifted and talented program for children in 
grades one through three. Other features 
include differentiated instruction in 
reading/ language arts and mathematics, and 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program for 
able learners. 

Piney Branch continues the gifted and 
talented program offered at Takoma Park for 
students in grades four through six. 
Specialized instruction in science, math, 
and computers is also offered. 

A communication arts program is the official 
magnet feature at Forest Knolls. In this 
program, students participate in a wide 
range of communication projects, including a 
school newsletter, a book of students' stov 
ies and poems, and a daily radio show. 

Highland View offers its students an academy 
magnet program. Interdisciplinary research 
is the key to this program, and the math, 
science, and social studies curricula are 
coordinated to reinforce one another. 

The magnet feature at New Hampshire Estates 
is an interrelated arts program. Full-day 
kindergarten is also offered. 

Montgomery Knolls offers students a computer 
li teracy magna t program. Full- day 
kindergarten is also available. 

Pine Crest offers a computer literacy magnet 
program to its students who are in grades 
three through six. A writing laboratory 
used by students in grades five and six is a 
prominent feature of the program. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AREA 1 MAGNET SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS (continued) 
SCHOOL GRADE LEVELS PROGRAM FEATURES 



Oak View 



K-6 



Rolling Terrace K-6 



Intensive French instruction is the magnet 
feature of this school. The French Immer- 
sion Program teaches children to speak, 
read, write, and think in French by present- 
ing the MCPS curriculum entirely in that 
language* A partial immersion program is 
offered in Spanish, 

Latin instruction in grades 4 through 6 and 
international education through literature 
and social studies are the key program 
elements of this magr.et school* Full-day 
kindergarten is also offered. 



AREA 2 MAGNET SCBOOLS: 
Rosemary Hills(D) Head Start-2 

Chevy Chase (D) 3-6 



North Chevy 
Chase(D) 



3-6 



Rock Creek 
Forest 



K-6 



A gifted and talented program combined with 
science, math, and computer instruction are 
the magnet features at Rosemary Hills. Full- 
day kindergarten is also offered. 

This school offers a gifted and talented 
program together with specialized instruc- 
tion in math, science, and computers* These 
magnet features are continued from Rosemary 
Hills. 

North Chevy Chase al^o offers a gifted and 
talented program, as well as science and 
computer instruction. Students are also 
given the opportunity to plan their own days 
in a combination of group instruction and 
independent study. 

A Spanish Immersion Program for students in 
grades 1-6 is the magnet feature at Rock 
Creek Foi^est. Spanish instruction for 
students not in the magnet program and full- 
day kindergarten are also offered. 



NOTE: Schools with the same letter after their names participate 
in the same grade-pairing or a split-articulation plan. In 
the latter plan some, but not all, pupils in a school may 
progress to another school for attendance in the upper 
grades. In a standard grade-pairing scheme, all pupils 
move from one school to the other between lower and upper 
elementary grades. 
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FINDINGS 



OVERVIEW 

The objectives of this evaluation study were to determine: (l) the extent to 
which the magnet programs had been implemented in the schools as planned; (2) 
whether these programs stimulated increased participation in the programs 
through voluntary pupil transfers; and (3) whether the resulting pupil trans- 
fars improved the racial balance of the schools in the magnet cluster. This 
chain of events, if actually accomplished, represents the magnet conctspt for 
improving school racial balance through voluntary means. The findings from 
this report are summarized below. 

o First, the ''second generation** magnet school programs plan- 
ned in 1983 have, with a few exceptions, been iip^lemented 
in the schools. Most special program features are a place, 
and pupil-staff ratios in the magnet schools are generally 
more favorable than those in the nonmagnet schools. 

o Second, the magnet school programs have generated a greater 
volume of transfer requests than found in the nonmagnet 
schools. 

o Third, the racial balance of the Area 2 cluster has 
improved to a level within the BOE guideline. Several 
factors contributed to this improvement including community 
demographic trends, school reassignment policies and the 
magnet school attractions. 

o Fourth, the racial balance of the Area 1 magnet cluster has 
stabilized in recent years; however, the minority compo- 
sition still remains 31 percentage points above the MCPS 
overall minority composition, which is in excess of the BOE 
guideline. Details of these findings are summarized below. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

Program implomentation levels^ We judged six of the magnet school programs to 
be fully implemented, and five of these schools had been using the program 
features in their schools for five to ten years. Three adiitional programs 
were found to be close to full implementation in nheir schools. The remaining 
five schools needed additional support to reach full implementation. (Four of 
these schools began their magnet programs within the last three years). 

The most frequently cited factor limiting program implamentat^.on was lack of 
classroom space. This is important for two reasons. First, many magnet 
programs require extra lab space to implement fully their program fei tures for 
computers, science, math, media or communication arts. Second, while staffing 
levela in the magnet schools may be adequate, lack of classroom space creates 
overcrowding despite favorable pupil/adult ratios. 



In several schools the need for more equipment wis noted. Some schools had 
not yet acquired all the computers planned for their programs, or the staff 
were not yet fully trained to use the equipment. These schools have plans to 
acquire additional equipment and training in the near future. 

Staffing levels. Pupil/staff ratios are widely accepted as one indicator of 

program quality, and the data summarized in Table E.2 suggest that pupils in 

magnet schools receive more instructional support than do their peers in 
nonmagnet schools. 



TABLE E.2 

MAGNET SCHOOLS HAVE MORE FAVORABLE PUPIL PER STAFF 
RATIOS THAN DO NONMAGNET SCHOOLS. 





Magnet 
Schools 


Nonmagnet 
Schools 


AREA 1 Pupils/Teacher 


22.0:1 


25.4:1 


Pupils/Aide 


50.0:1 


103.0:1 


AREA 2 Pupils/Teacher 


21.5:1 


25.0:1 


Pupils/Aide 


44.0:1 


106.4:1 



SCHOOL APPEAL 

Magnet schools have generated a greater volume of transfer requests than foun<? 
in the nonmagnet schools, as indicated below in Table E.3. Three of the 
fourteen magnet schools have in- transfer rates in excess of 30 percent of 
their enrollments, and the in- transfer rate for all magnet schools (23 per- 
cent) averages almost twice as high as the average in-transfer rate of Area 1 
and Area 2 nonmagnet schools (12 percent). The drawing power of the magnet 
programs was found to be lowest in the three schools rated lowest on program 
implemen ta tion . 



TABLE E.3 

MAGNET SCHOOLS GENERALLY ATTRACT MORE PUPILS 
THAN DO NONMAGNET SCHOOLS, AS JUDGED BY 
PUPIL IN-TRANSFER RATES 



Pupil In-Transfer Rates For Schools: 
Minimum Maximum Average 



AREA 1 


Magne C 


13 % 


60 


Z 


24.4 


Z 




Nonfflagnet 


2 Z 


28 


Z 


10.5 


z 


AREA 2 


Magnet 


13 X 


34 


z 


20.5 






NoiunagneC 


3 Z 


30 


z 


14.3 


z 



RACIAL BALANCE 

The foregoing findings on the success of magnet program Implementation and 
school drawing power should, according to the magnet school concept, produce 
Improvements In school racial balance. The overall findings on racial balance 
summarized below Indicate that this goal has been met with modest sue jss In 
Area 2, but that the Area 1 cluster's minority composition, while stable, 
remains high relative to the MCPS average. Further findings on the voluntary 
transfer process provide a part' explanation for this result. 

Overa ll Racial Balance of the Magnet Clusters. The racial balance of the 
magnet clusters has stabilized In recent years. The two magnet clusters now 
lie on average closer to the district's overall minority composition than they 
did prior to 1981, as indicated in Figure E.1. 



Fig. E.I Minority Composition of 

Areo 1 ond Areo 2 Mognet Clusters. 1976 - 1985 




The racial balance of the Area 2 cluster Is now less than 20 percentage points 
above the NCPS average minority composition, or within the BOE guideline for 
racial balance. Several factors account for this stability inclviding 
favorable community demographic trends, school assignment policies and volun- 
tary magnet school transfers. In Area 2 the magnet school transffsr effect on 
racial balance was strong enough to push the cluster average within compliance 
of the BOE guideline. 

However, the Area 1 level of racial balance, while stable, remains 31 percent- 
age points above the MOPS overall minority composition, a level in excess of 
the BOE guideline. Gains in racial balance in some schools were offset by 
losses in racial balance in other schools. The following findings from the 
analysis of pupil transfers explain this phenomenon. 

Pupil Transfers and Racial Balance. The volume of pupil transfers among the 
magnet schools indicates active participation in the magnet programo. These 
transfers are playing a small but important role in the racial balancing of 
the Area 2 schools. However, they have little overal. affect on the racial 
balancing of the Area 1 cluster. In Figure E.2 we compare the overall change 
in each school's racial balance over a four-year period to the amount of 
racial balancing caused by the schools* current pupil transfers. 



Fig 
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In Figure E.2 each school has two bars. One indicates how many percen**age 
points the overall racial balance of the school changed between 1981 and 1985, 
and the other indicates how many percentage points of racial balance are due 
to the pupil transfers of the school. A positive change in racial balance 
indicates that the school has improved, or drawn closer to the MCPS av^jage 
minority composition over the four years. A positive ''transfer effect" means 
that if all the school's transfers were cancelled, the school would become 
more racially imbalanced. If the magnet school concept is working as 
Inteaded, we expect to see schools with positive transfer effects also having 
improvements in their racial balance because of those transfers. However,, 
this does not always happen. 

Several results are apparent from Figure E.2. First, in both Area 1 and Area 
2 racial balance improves in some schools and v/orsens in others. For Area 1 
the overall effect across schools produces very little change in racial bal- 
ance. For Area 2 we have already seen that the overall change Xa slightly 
positive. 

Second, the size of the transfer effect on racial balance is generally small 
compared to the overall racial balance change. School assignment policies 
and demographic changes had a much larger effect on school racial balance than 
did voluntary transfers. On the other hand, an additional magnet school 
effect, which may have influenced these data but cannot be measured directly, 
is the retention in magnet schools of majority group pupils who might have 
transfered out had it not been for the quality school programs. 

Third, transfer effects in the Area 1 elementary magnet schools go against 
racial balance about as often as they contribute to racial balance while in 
Area 2 the transfer effects on school racial balance are consistently 
positive. 

All of this means that the third component of the magnet schools concept 
(voluntary transfers improving school racial balance) is working modestly but 
effectively in Area 2 but not in tlie Area 1 cluster. A further examination of 
the transfer process below explains why. 

The Pupil Transfer Process. We rated each pupil transfer request (over the 
last two years) for its effect on school racial balance For example, a 
majority group request to a school higher in minority composition than the 
sending school contributes to racial balance between the two schools. Or, a 
minority request to transfer a higher minority school de;:racts from racial 
balance. If the sending and receiving schools were within two percentage 
points of each other in minority composition, then we rated the effect of 
transfers as neutral for racial balance. The small percentage of traurfers 
into and out from private schools are not included in this summary. Table E.4 
on the following page tallies the results of these ratings for Area 1 and Area 
2 transfer requests. 

Several conditions are apparent from Table E.4. First, for the initial trans- 
fer requests as submitted by parents, about as many would, if approved, 
detract from school racial balance as would support racial balance. This 
condition was generally the same for majority and minority group pupils. 

Second, the administrative approvals and denials of transfer requests produce 
very little change to this condition. This is so because the final approval 
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rate for transfer requests Is very high in both Area 1 aod Area 2. The 
Transfer Review Committee approved 80 percent of the Area 1 and 71 percent of 
Cbe Area 2 raquests. Of the requests denied at the Transfer Review Committee 
and subsequently appealed by parents, the Central Administration approved 71 
percent of the Area 1 and 89 percent of the Area 2 appeals. 



TABLE E.4 

VOLUNTARY PUPIL TRANSFERS PRODUCE LITTLE OVERALL EFFECT 
ON THE RACIAL BALANCE OF THE MAGNET CLUSTERS. 



Effect on 
Racial Balance 


Initial Request 
Area 1 Area 2 


Final 
Area 1 


Dec is ion 
Area 2 


Supportive of: 


37 Z 


41 Z 


40 Z 


42 Z 


Neutral to: 


22 Z 


28 Z 


22 Z 


28 Z 


Counter to: 


41 Z 


31 Z 


38 Z 


30 Z 



Third, this pattern Is more true of Area 1 than of Area 2 for one Important 
reason, the direction of the transfer movement. Since the magnet programs are 
located In high minority schools, the transfers which yield the most Im proven- 
men t to racial balance are the In-bound majority group transfers. Since the 
Area 2 cluster Is smaller than the Area 1 cluster and situated closer to a 
group of low-mlnorlty schools, the Inrbound majority group transfers are more 
frequent than In Area 1. For example. In Area 1, 53 percent of the transfers 
are wl thln-clus t^r and only 33 percent are In-bound to the cluster while In 
Area 2, only 20 percent of the transfers are wlthln^cluster and 55 percent are 
In-bound to the cluster. This pattern of transfers explains why the Area 2 
cluster experienced a small overall Improvement to racial balance due to pupil 
transfers. 



ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES FOR MAGNET SCHOOL PLANNING 

The foregoing findings Indicate that the magnet school programs have, with a 
few exceptions, been Implemented, and that these programs have stimulated a 
significant volume of voluntary pupil transfers. These pupil transfers, when 
combined with favorable demographic trends and school assignment policies In 
Area 2, produced Improvements In the school racial balance. Thus, the current 
magnet school plan will likely maintain or slowly Improve the racial balance 
of the magnet clusters as programs become fully Implemented. 

However, If a faster pace of improvement la school racial balance is desired, 
several modifications to the existing magnet school plan may be considered. 
The findings on the transfer request process and its effects on racial balance 
suggest several alternative strategies for increasing the drawing power of 
given schools, or increasing the majority group in-transfer rate, or increas- 
ing the racial balancing efficiency of the transfer request pool. The scope 
of these strat^^gies is confined to the current set of magnet schools, and does 
not explore potential school additions or deletions from the magnet clusters, 
or alternative cluster designs. 
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STRATEGY 1: 



CONTINUE AS IS, WORKING TOWARD FULL PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION. 
Description: 



Enabling Conditions: 



Advantages: 



Disadvantages: 



Continue support of existing programs in the cur- 
rent schcols with special attention given to 
schools in which the programs are not fully imple- 
mented. 

None beyond what is now planned or already being 
done. 

Recent demographic trends indicate a slowdown in 
the rate of minority composition increases. In 
this context, the full implementation of the cur- 
rent plan may produce more positive racial balan- 
cing effects* 

Also, only minimal increases in costs will be 
needed tc 'nsure full magnet program implementa- 
tion; and, "no more change** in school programs and 
school attendance patterns for the near future will 
contribute to staff and parent satisfactlor 

The main disadvantage to this alternative is ^at 
racial balance improvements are likely to be sl< ^er 
than may be expected from other options. With the 
current transfer policy unchanged, the new trans- 
fers which help racial balance are likely to be 
neutralized by other transfers detrimental to 
racial balance. 



STRATEGY 2: 

MAINTAIN PROGRAMS AND ENFORCE TRANSFER REGULATIONS MORE STRICTLY. 



Description: 



Operate the same magnet programs and continue 
moving toward full implementation, but signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of transfer approvals 
which do not promote racial balance. Thus, under 
this alternative school racial balance would be 
given a higher priority in the transfer regulation 
procedures. The current MCPS policy on pupil 
transfe ^ identifies three conditions co be 
considered for transfer requests: school 
overcrowding; school underutilization; racial and 
socioeconomic balance. And, the parent Information 
brochure on transfers notes these condl tions* 
However, the findings in this report indicate that 
about 39 percent of the administrative decisions on 
magnet school transfers run counter to the need for 
racial balance. 
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Eviabling Conditions: None b'^yond current conditions, except more strict 

application ci' MCPS Regulation JEE-RA. 



Advantages: The major advantage to this approach, as with al- 

ternative (1), is that no additional resources are 
needed except for those required to produce full 
program implementation, and stability of school 
programs and school attendance zones should contri- 
bute to staff and parent satisfaction. However, 
with increased scrutiny of transfers, the movement 
toward better racial balance should accelerate 
significantly. 

Disadvantages: As more and more transfer requests are denied, more 

appeals, together with the associated administra- 
tive procedures, are likely. It is also possible 
that, given the need for majority group transfers 
to achieve racial balance, minority group parents 
may object to a potential lack of access to the 
magnet programs. If too many transfers are denied 
for these reasons, then the number of transfer 
requests may decline. 



STRATEGY 3: 



CONTINUE REVISING THE MAGNET PROGRAMS IN SCHOOLS WITH LOW DRAWING POWER TO DATE. 



Description: 



Enabling Conditions: 
Advantages: 

Disadvantages: 



In the magnet schools which have not been able to 
attract significant numbers of transfers of the 
desired race groups, conside"* adding program fea- 
tures with proven drawing power (such as dpycare) 
or replacing the present programs with tho« i which 
have demonstrated appeal. 

Funds for new program starts. 

This option promotes free choice on the part of 
parents, makes attractive programs available to a 
wider range of students, and optimizes the drawing 
power of the programs in the present schools. 

This option requires additional costs for planning 
and startup of new programs, and a likely delay of 
two to three years for full program implementation* 
Also, existing school programs are disrupted, and 
some programs may be cut short before their full 
drawing power has been established. 
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STRATEGY 4: 



EXPAND CURRENT MAGNET SCHOOL RECRUITMENT EFFORTS, TARGETING NONCLUSTER 
MAJORITY STUDENTS 

Description: Majority group In- transfers from noncluster schools 

represent a large potential pool of students needed 
to Improve the racial balance of the schools. To 
Increase the majority group transfer rate Into the 
cluster, recruit them more aggressively, and make 
minor accommodations should they be required. 

Enabling Conditions: Since many of the high minority schools also have 

high utilization rates. It may be necessary for the 
currently planned expansions of certain schools to 
be completed before this alternative can be widely 
used. Funds for transportation will also have to 
be provided from the noncluster school areas. 

Advantages: This option minimizes negative reactions and ap- 

peals from denied transfer requests. Also, parti- 
cipation In quality programs Is Increased. The 
majority group movement from low minority to high 
minority schools Improves the racial balance of 
both types of schools. 

Disadvantages: This option requires Increased transportation 

costs. In addition, some schools near to the clus- 
ter, which are the most readily available source of 
majority group pupils, may experience racial Im- 
balance from the majority group out- transfers,. 
Also, some small schools may experience more under- 
utlllzatlon as majority group pupils transfer Into 
the magnet schools. 



Each of the foregoing strategies has potential for Improving racial balance In 
the magnet clusters. While some of these options are new, others are exten- 
sions or expansions of existing practices. They vary In their costs, their 
potential for racial balancing, their potential reactivity with the community 
and the speed with which they can be expected to produce effects. These 
alternatives need not be considered in isolation. Rather, some combination of 
these strategies or others not yet envisioned may produce the most suitable 
programs for enhancing racial balance in the schools. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE OF T?1IS STUDY 

MCPS has 14 elementary magaet schools which offer -^tlnctlve quality programs 
for Integrated education. The programs have special attractions, some of 
which are found In no other school, and others of which offer more Intensive 
educational experiences than similar programs found In the nonmagnet schools. 
In addition to providing quality education, these programs are also Intended 
to Improve the racial balance among schools through attracting and retaining 
majority or minority group pupils as needed for racial balance. 

In this report, focusing on the thre3-'year period from 1983 through 1985, we 
examine the Implementation of the magnet school programs, and the racial 
balance changes experienced by the schools. In a second report, to be Issued 
In the Fall of 1986, we will describe the pupil academic, attltudlnal and 
social outcomes In the magnet schools over the same three^year period. 

STUDY 'lETHOD 

All 10 of the elementary schools in the Blair High School area (Area 1) have 
magnet programs, and four of the seven elementary schoold in the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School area (Area 2) operate magnet programs. These 14 
schools comprise the sample for this study. 

We conducted a series of visits to each of the 14 magnet schools during the 
Fall of 1985 in order to study the levels of program implementation. Since 
many of the programs were new or redesigned, the planning memos in early 1983 
specified that schools be given at least three years to implement their pro* 
grams. Thus, we examined Implementation levels only in 19'^5. 

The MCPS Statistical Abstracts provided the data concerning racial balance in 
the schools. We reviewed the data on school minority composition from 1976 
through 1985 for the 14 magnet schools and MCPS as a whole. Throughout this 
report we make the distinction between school minority composition , the per* 
centage of school enrollment which is minority, and school racial balance , the 
school's distance in percentage points from the MCPS overall minority composi- 
tion. This distinction is important. 

Racial balance is a relative term reflecting how evenly minority and majority 
g' oup pupils are spread across schools. If a school's minority composition 
increases, and the MCPS average increases by just the same amount, racial 
balance - the percentage point-spread - remains unaffected. If a school's 
minority composition draws closer over time to the MCPS average, th^n, regard- 
less of how that average shifts, the school's racial balance improves. Racial 
balance decreases when a school draws farther away from the school district 
average minority percentage over time. The U.S. Office of Civil Rights uses a 
guideline for school districts whereby schools which vary more than 20 percen- 
tage points from their school district's overall minority composition are 
considered racially isolated or in need of racial balancing. The MCPS Board 
of Education also uses this criterion, hereafter referred tc as the BOE 
guideline, to identify schools which may be in ^eed o£ racial balance 
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remedies. (Board of Education Resolution No. 837*83) 

Pupil transfer requests are the final source of Information for this report. 
Voluntary pupil transfers, stimulated by quality program attractions, are the 
active Ingredient through which magnet schools Influence school racial bal* 
ance. Yet, they are not the only factor acting to change a school's racial 
balance. Demographic trends In the community and school administrative 
actions on attendance zones also play a role. In order to understand how much 
the voluntary transfer process contributes to school racial balance and why 
such effects come about, we examined the administrative records of all pupil 
transfer requasts Involving magnet schools over the three*-year period from 
1983 through 1983. Using these data together with computer records of pupils* 
designated neighborhood schools and actual schools of enrollment, we make the 
distinction In this report between the schoors overall racial balance change 
over a period of time, and the "transfer effect** on school racial balance. 
The transfer effect Identifies how much the voluntary transfers currently In 
effect help the school's 1985 racial balance. 



ORGANIZATION OF THIS KEPORT 

In this report we discuss first the overall demographic trends In Montgomery 
County which gave rise to the Interest In magnet schools and racial balance, 
and the several racial balance remedies employed thus far In NCPS. Ve then 
present the findings separately for the magnet schools In Area 1 and Area 2. 
Each of those two chapters contains an overview of the schools and programs, a 
more detailed description for each school of Its magnet program features, and 
the school's figures on pupil transfers and racial balance. Following each 
Area chapter, we summarize the area's Implementation findings and racial 
balance changes. Ve conclude with a chapter on various alternatives for 
magnet school planning suggested by the results of this study 
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CHAPTER 2 



BACKGROUND 



DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

In the decade between 1973 and 1983, MCPS experienced a 28 percent decline in 
overall student enrollments. This precipitous drop in the student population 
prompted many school closings during that period. However, the overall num- 
bers mask the dramatically changing minority composition of the MCPS popula- 
tion. During that decade the majority group enrollments dropped 41 percent 
while the minority group enrollments rose 86 percent. The result was that the 
MCPS minority composition increased from 10.5 percent in 1973 to 26.9 percent 
in 1983. 

An earlier report on the MCPS magnet schools* in 1981 concluded that the 
majority group decline was not so-called '"white flight" from this area. 
Rather, it was due to a arop in birth rate among the majority group so that 
children progressing through the school system were not replaced by similar 
children so fast as in the past. At the same time, new housing opportunities 
for minority families had opened up in Montgomery County during the late 
1960'8, and the area became an increasing attr&ction for minority families 
throughout the 1970* &. That earlier report also noted that the average house- 
hold size for minority families was greater than for majority families. These 
broad demographic trends generally account for the rise in minority composi- 
tion of MCPS, and they motivated the interest in racially balancing the MCPS 
schools wi:h magnet programs as early as 19/6. 



REMEDIIS FOR RACIAL IMBALANCE 

School districts nationwide have used a variety of remedies to redress racial 
imbalance among schools. Mandatory busing, an often unpopular remedy, in- 
volves busing pupils across nearby school zones to attend more distant 
schools. This procedure is not used in MCPS. It has been used in school 
districts whose minority composition was generally higher and racial imbalance 
much greater than those conditions in MCPS, where such strong measures appear 
unwarranted. 

Pupil reassignment among geographically contiguous schools is a more limited 
remedy, since busing distances are kept to a minimum. Pupil reassignments 
are accomplished either by altering attendance areas or by grade-pairing 
plans whereby two or more schools share the same student population. 
Typically, the lower grades attend one school and the upper grades attend 
another. The conditions '^re mandatory for the pupils involved, but long 
distance busing is avoided and the neighborhood school concept is generally 
kept intact. MCPS has used such procedures in the past and continues to do 
so in several school areas. 
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* Takoma Park Magnet School Evaluation: Part II, Final Report* Department 
of Educational Accountability, MCPS, February 1981. 
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These factors of cluster size, cluster location and local demographic trends 
Influence the racial balancing potential of the magnet school programs, as 
will be seen from the findings in thib report* Ve return to these Issues in 
the concluding chapter where we explore various alternatives for planning 
future magnet school designs* 
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These factors of cluster size, cluster location and local demographic trends 
Influence the racial balancing potential of the magnet school programs, as 
will be seen from the findings in thib report* We return to these issues in 
the concluding chapter where we explore various alternatives for planning 
future magnet school designs. 
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CHAPTER 3 



MAGNET PROGRAMS IN AREA 1 

In this chapter we provide a synopsis of each of the magnet programs in the 
Area 1 schools, together with a statistical nummary and commentary on each 
school*s implejienta tion status, recent pupil transfers, and racial balance 
history. We conclude this chapter with a summary and interpretation of the 
overall Area 1 findings on program implementation and racial balance in the 
schools. 

Our findings indicate that the magnet programs in the Area 1 schools are, for 
the most part, well- implemented. Their implementation has improved in the 
laut tuo years, and current plans for renovations in two of the schools in 
this area should help tlie implementation of programs housed in those schools. 
Furthermore, staffing ratios in the magnet schools are better than they are in 
the nonmagnet schools in Area 1. 

Parents have responded favorably to the programs in these magnet schools as 
indicated by the volume of transfers into these schools. Both minority and 
majority students are participating. In addition, racial balance has stabil- 
ized in the last four years in this cluster. 

However, most of the schools in the Area 1 cluster still remain over the BOE 
guideline. While several schools show racial balance improvements specifi- 
cally due to magnet school transfers, other schools experienced increased 
racial imbalance from transfers. Thus, voluntary transfers have generated 
much participation in the magnet programs, but they have not yet improved the 
overall racial balance in the cluster. 



MAGNET SCHOOLS AND THEIR PROGRAMS 

Before reviewing the statistical summaries and program findings for each 
school, we summarize below in Table 3.1 a brief description of each school's 
magnet program features. These descriptions were obtained from our site 
visits to each school. Similar information is provided in a brochure to 
parents distributed by the Area 1 Office through the schools. Schools with 
the same letter after their names in Table 3.1 participate in the same grade- 
pairing or a split-articulation plan. In the latter plan some, but not all, 
pupils in a school may progress to another school for attendance in the upper 
grades. In a standard grade-pairing scheme, all pupils move from one school 
to the other between lower and upper elementary grades. 




TABLE 3.1 

DESCRIPTION OF AREA 1 MAGNET SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS 



SCHOOL 



GRADE LEVELS 



PROGRAM FEATURES 



East Silver 
Spring (A) 



K-3 



The official juagnet features of East Silver 
Spring include an emphasis on continuous 
progress which focuses on individual student 
needs, and natb and science instruction in a 
laboratory setting. Full-dey kindergarten 
is also offered. 



Takoma Park (A) Head Start-3 



Piaey Branch (A) 4-6 



Forest Knolls K-6 



Highland View (B) K-6 



New Hampshire K-6 
Estates (B) 



Montgomery 
Knolls (C) 



K-2 



Pine Crest (C) 3-6 



(continued) 



Takoma Park Elementary School offers a 
gifted and talented program for children in 
grades one through three. Other features 
include differentiated instruction in 
reading/ language arts and mathematics, and 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program for 
able learners. 

Piney Branch continues the gifted and 
talented program offered at Takoma Park for 
students in grades four through six. 
Specialized instruction in science, math, 
and computers is also offered. 

A communication arts program is the official 
magnet feature at Forest Knolls. In this 
program, students participate in a wide 
range of communication projects, including: 
a school newsletter, a book of students* 
stories and poems, and a daily radio show. 

Highland View offers its students an academy 
magnet program. Interdisciplinary research 
is the key to this program, and the math, 
science, and social studies curricula are 
coordinated to reinforce one another. 

The magnet feature at New Hampshire Estates 
is an interrelated arts program. Full-day 
kindergarten is also offered. 

Montgomery Knolls offers students a computer 
li teracy magnet program. Full-day 
kindergarten is also available. 

Pine Crest also offers a computer literacy 
magnet program to its students who are in 
grades three through six. A writing 
laboratory used by students in grades five 
and six is a prominent feature of the 
program* 
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TABLE 3.1 (Continued) 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA 1 MAGNET SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS 



SCHOOL 



GRADE LEVELS 



PROGRAM FEATURES 



Oak View 



K-6 



French and Spanish are the magnet features 
of this school. The French Immersion Pro- 
gram teaches children to speak, read, write, 
and think in French by presenting the MCPS 
curriculum in that language. A partial 
immersion program is offered in Spanish. 



Rolling Terrace K-6 



Latin instruction in grades 4 through 6 and 
international education through literature 
and social studies are the key program 
elements of this magnet school. 0n3 section 
of full-day kindergarten is also offered. 



SCHOOL BY SCHOOL FINDINGS 

The statistical summaries and commentaries enclosed in this section contain 
the data examined for each school. The program commentary summarizes the 
salient points of the program implementation derived from observations on site 
visits and subsequent phone conversations with principals. These comments 
contain a description of each school's designated magnet features as well as 
notes on other features which contribute to the school's overall appeal. 

In addition we describe each school's ten-year racial balance history compared 
to the magnet cluster and MCPS, and the recent change in overall racial 
balance between 1981 and 1985. 

Each school's pupil transfer activity over the past three years is summarized, 
as well as the effect of all transfers on the school's 1985 minority composi- 
tion. Note that the totals from the three-year transfer activity do n r. 
directly determine the effects of transfers on the 1985 school minority compo- 
sition. For example, to anticipate the results briefly, in East Silver Spring 
the three-year total of transfer activity suggests essentially no change in 
school minority composition while the ''transfer effect" on 1985 composition 
indicates a slight increase in 1985 minority composition due to the effect of 
transfers. Or again, in North Chevy Chase the three-year tally of transfers 
suggests an increase in minority composition whereas the transfers now in 
effect at the school act to lower the school's 1983 minority composition. 
These discrepancies are more apparent than real because the three-year tallies 
may contain the same children transferring more thaa once, and also they con- 
tain pupils transferred in earlier years who no longer attcr.ded the schools as 
of 1985. The details of these data are described below in a sample table with 
explanatory notes. 
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EXPLANATION OF INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL DESCRIPTIONS 
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EXPLANATION OP INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL DSSGEIPTIONS 



MINORITY COMPOSITION AND SCHOOL UTILIZATION; 1976-1985 

A: The percentage of minority students in the school for the given year. 

B: The percentage of minority students in the cluster as a whole. (For 
Area 2, the percentage given is for the magnet schools within the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase cluster since all elementary schools in that cluster 
are not magnets.) 

C: The percentage of minority students in all Montgomery County schools. 
D: The change in the minority percentage between 1981 and 1983. 
£: The enrollment in the school for the given year. 

F: The ratio of student enrollment to the school's capacity. It should be 
noted that some of the schools were renovated and enlarged between 1976 
arJ 1985. Thus, the capacity is not necessarily a constant across time. 

ESTIMATED EFFECT OF TRANSFERS ON 1985 MINORITY COKPOSITION 

6: The school's 1985 minor i^ composition is compared to what its composition 
would be if all pupil transfers were cancelled. The difference between 
the two percentages is called the "transfer effect" on school racial 
balance. A (+) number indicates that transfers now in place push up the 
minority composition. A (-) number indicates that current transfers 
decrease the school's minority composition. (About 3.7 percent of the 
pupils were excluded from this analysis due to missing address data.) 

TRANSFER AND PRIVATE SCHOOL ENTRIES AND WITHDRAWALS 

H: The number of requests received to transfer Into the school. These data 
are presented separately for white and minority students and for the 1983- 
84» 1984-85 and 1985-86 school years. 

I: The percentage of requests to transfer into the school that were approved. 

J: The number of requests to transfer into the school that were approved. 

K: The number of transfers into the school from private schools during the 
1983 and 1984 school years. 

L: The number of requests received to transfer out of the school. These 
data are also presented separately for white and minority students and for 
the 1933-84, 1984-85 and 1985-86 school years. 

M: The percentage ofrequests to transfer out thatwere approved. 

N: The number of requests to transfer out of the school that were approved. 

0: The number of transfers out of the school to private schools during the 
1983 and 1984 school years. 
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EAST SILVER SPRIM6 



THE PKOGKAH The magnet program at East Silver Spring has sev- 

eral components* Emphasizlug continuous progress 
in reading and math< teachers regularly evaluate students and reassign them to 
different groups, even if these groups sre in other grades and classrooms. 
Complementing thia continuous progress element is a Highly Able Reader Program 
(HARP). Students identified for this program meet with the Media Specialist 
weekly to work on higher order intellectual skills. 

Math and science instruction in a labors tory-*like setting are also magnet 
features at East Silver Spring. The continuous progress emphasis, coupled 
with the HARP program and math and science Isbs, create a gifted and talented 
type program for advanced students even though East Silver Spring is not an 
officially designated gifted/ talented <»chooL 

A wide variety of after school activities are also an attraction. Clubs 
offering instruction in Spanish, Modem Dance, Folk Dance, Science, and Word 
Proceaaing, to name a few, attracted 22^ of the 330 students at East Silver 
Spring in the 1985-1986 school year. 

East Silver Spring serves students in kindergarten through grade three and 
offers full-day kindergarten. 

MAGMET APTEAL In the last three years, 112 students requested to 

transfer into East Silver Spring. Approximately 25 
percent of the current student body consists of students who have transferred 
into the school from schools outside the school's boundaries. East Silver 
Spring ranks third smong the ten elementary schools in the Blair cluster on 
both numbers of requests to trsnsfer in snd the proportion of its student body 
who have transferred into the school. Eight students entered East Silver 
Spring from private schools in 1983 and 1984. 

The relatively large number of requests to transfer into East Silver Spring is 
coupled with a fairly large number of requests to trsnsfer out. There were a 
similar number of requeats to transfer in and out for both minority and 
majority students. Thirty students left East Silver Spring to attend private 
schools during the 1983 and 1984 achool years. 

TRAHSFER REQUESTS Of the 240 requests to transfer either into or out 

of East Silver Spring in the past three years, 78 
percent were approved. Majority students requesting to trsnsfer into the 
school were more likely to be approved than minorities whilv?. minority students 
requesting to transfer out were more likely to be approved than majorities. 

OTILIZATIOli The utilization rate for East Silver Spring 

indicates thst the school is about half full. 

RACTAI. BALAHCE The minority percentage dropped six points between 

1981 and 1985 to 49.5 percent, placing East Silver 
Spring within the Board of Education guideline for the first time in many 
years. The "estimated effect of transfers'* shows that the 1985 minority 
composition would be even lower (four points) if all current transfers into or 
out of East Silver Spring were cancelled. 
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FOREST KMOLLS 

THE FIOGBAM The hallnark of the Forest Knolls Communication 

Arts program is pupil participation in all aspects 
of communication. Students create many productions such as a school newslet* 
ter, books of stories and poems, a daily radio show, puppet shows, and slide- 
tape presentations, and they use computer graphics and word processors as 
tools in their work. The magnet program is for all pupils in the school 
including a significant number of orthopedically handicapped pupils. 

The magnet coordinator he]ps teachers to blend their subjects into interdis* 
ciplinary media productions. For example, a folk tale from another culture in 
social studies class serves as reading material in English class. And, pupils 
prepare a shadow puppet production of the tale, and study light and shadows in 
science class. The curriculum also fosters values such as self confidence 
through pacticipation, respect for one's own and other's work, tolerance for 
diversity of abilities and honesty through craftsmanship in detail of their 
media productions. 

MAGHBI APPEAL Seventy-nine students requested to transfer into 

Forest Knolls in the past three years and 86 stu- 
dents requested to transfer out^ Currently 23 percent of its present enroll- 
ment consists of students who transferred into the school from other MCPS 
schools. Forest Knolls ranks fifth among the ten elementary magnet schools in 
the Blair cluster in its percentage of students who transferred into the 
school. Requests made by majority students to transfer out of Forest Knolls 
dropped somewhat in the past three years. 

Between 1983 and 1985, 14 minority requests to enter Forest Knolls and 15 
requests* to leave were approved. For majority students, 53 requests to enter 
the school and 57 requests to leave were approved. 

Twenty-two students entered Forest Knolls from private schools during the 1983 
and 1984 school years and the same number withdrew to attend private schools 
during this time period. 

nANSFER REQUESTS Eighty -four percent of all transfer requests into 

and out of Forest Knolls in the last three years 
were approved. Similar proportions of requests were approved for majority and 
minority students. There were also no differences in the approval rates for 
requests to attend Forest Knolls and requests to leave the school. The 
approv*! rate for transfers into the school decreased in the last three years 
for both white and minority students. 

UTUilZATIOH The school utilization rate almost doubled between 

1981 and 1985 to a current 62 percent. Adequate 
space exists for more in- transfers. 

RACTAL WAIAHCK Forest Knolls tns the lowest minority composition 

of the Blair cluster schools. At 33 percent minor- 
ity, the school falls well within the Board of Education guideline, despite an 
almost ten percentage point increase in minority enrollment since 1981. 
Transfers now in effect for Forest Knolls have little impact on the minority 
composition of the school for 1985. 
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HIGHLAND VIEV 



THE PS06BAM The Academy Magnet Program, now in its first year 

of implementation, emphasizes interdisciplinary 
instruction and research for all pupils. Three interdisciplinary teachers, 
one each in math, science and social studies, meet regularly with teachers to 
plan interdisciplinary instruction, to coordinate school-wide programs, and to 
develop curriculum materials for interdisciplinary research. This approach 
produces greater coherence in tbm curriculum and thereby fosters higher-order 
thinking in the students. By coordinating their teaching and planning with 
classroom teachers, these interdisciplinary teachers effectively reduce class- 
room sizes in the academic subjects. Writing skills are stressed for everyone 
from kindergarteners to ESOL students to sixth graders. 

Other features of the Academy Program include a widely enforced pupil behavi- 
oral code, a recent addition of 1,000 volumes to the library, labs for math, 
science and social studies, and a variety of extracurricular activities 
focused on pupil acadamic performance. 



MAGHEI APPEAL In the past three years, 106 students requested to 

transfer into Highland View. Highland View has the 
second highest proportion of in- transfer students (30 percent) of any of the 
magnet schools in Area 1. Twenty-four students entered the school from 
private schools during the 1983 and 1984 school years. 

Ninety five students requested to transfer out of Highland View to other MCPS 
schools between the 1983 and the 1985 school years and 28 students left the 
school to attend private schools in 1083 and 1984. Overall, there was little 
difference in the total numbers of requests apt^roved to transfer In orr out for 
both minority and majority students. 

TRANSFER REQUESTS Eighty-five percent of all transfer requests into 

and out of Highland View in the last three years 
were approved. Similar proportions of minority and majority requests were 
approved. Almost all out-transfer requests (93 percent) have been approved 
over the last three years; however, the approval rate for in- transfers 
dropped from 97 percent to 78 percent in the last two years. 

UTILIZAnON The utilization rate of 98 percent is high, and 

four portable classrooms were added this year to 
accommodate enrollment growth. 



RACIAL BALANCE The percentage of minority students at Highland 

View has increased dramatically in the past four 
years because of a grade-pairing plan which brings in many minority students 
from New Hampshire Estates. At the same time, the voluntary transfers to the 
school help to decrease the minority percentage in 1985 by five points. Thus, 
the magnet attractions and transfer decisions offset to some extent the minor- 
ity composition increanes from the grade-pairing. 
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HOHTGOMBRT UOLLS 



THE PBOGBAN Montgomery Knolls is a computer literacy magnet for 

students In kindergarten through grade two. The 
school is paired with Pine Crest whose computer magnet serves students in 
grades three through six. Many changes occurred in the program during the 
1985**86 school year due to the arrival of a new principal. Computers and 
computer instruction found their way into the classrooms at Montgomery Knolls 
and efforts are being made to coordinate the program with that at Pine Crest. 

Computers at Montgomery Knolls are used largely for ''drill and practice"* 
exercises, keyboard skills, and application skills such as science experiments 
and word processing. The program is designed to m&ke young children computer 
literate. Every classroom has a computer and teachers sometimes borrow from 
other teachers when extra machines are needed. This program has operated iv 
its present form for less than a year and more changes are expected. 

Montgomery Knolls also offers full^day kindergarten which appears to be an 
attraction. At the beginning of the 1985-1986 school year, Montgomery Knolls 
added a fifth kindergarten class to accommodate the large enrollment. 

HAGHET APPEAL Between 1983 and 1985, 100 students requested to 

transfer into Montgomery Knolls. Currently, 14 
percent of the student body at Montgomery Knolls consists of students who 
transferred in from other schools. The school ranks ninth among the ten 
elementary schools in the Blair cluster in the percentage of its student body 
who are transfers. Fifteen students entered Montgomery Knolls during the 1983 
and 1984 school years from private schools. 

While a similar number of requests from minority students to enter and to 
leave Montgomery Knolls were approved for the three year period, more requests 
from majority students to leave were approved than requests to enter. Montgom* 
ery Knolls also lost more students to private schools than it gained. 

TRAMSFEE EEQDESTS Sixty-eight percent of all transfer requests into 

and out of Montgomery Knolls were approved in the 
past three years. Similar percentages of majotxty and minority requests were 
approved but a much higher percentage of requests to transfer out (87 percent) 
were approved than requests to transfer in (52 percent). The somewhat low 
approval rate for majority students transfering into the school and the high 
approval rate for minorities transfering out work against racial balance. The 
approval rates for students transferring in and out dropped in the last year. 

OnUZATIOH Montgomery Knolls is over capacity for the 1985-86 

school year. The unexpected kindergarten enroll- 
ment undoutedly contributed to this. 

RACIAL BALANCE The percentage of minority students at Montgomery 

Knolls has increased considerably in the past three 
years. For the first time, Montgomery Knolls exceeded the Blair cluster 
average in its minority percentage in the 1985-1986 school year. If there had 
been no transfers into or out of Montgomery Knolls in the last three years, 
the minority percentage in 1985 would be five points lower than it is in the 
current school year. 
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MBH HAMPSHIRE ESTATES 



THE PBOOAIl New Hampshire Estates houses an Interrelated arts 

magnet program. A full-time person coordinates the 
program and all teachers are trained In Interrelated arts. The program uses 
the arts — visual, movement, music, dance, and drama — to reinforce and 
extend the regular curriculum. All students meet biweekly wlJi the c.^rlculum 
coordinator and all teachers use the approach In their classes. 

The program, however, has been overshadowed by some of the problems affecting 
the lehool. New Hampshire Estates Is ovei :rowded and In need of repair. (It 
Is scheduled for renovation during the 1986-1987 school year.) It has th^, 
highest minority composition of any elementary school In Montgomery County and 
has found Itself a popular press subject. 

Beginning In the fall of 1986, New Hampshire Estates will be paired with Oak 
View. Both schools will offer a read4..ig/language arts program and students In 
kindergarten through grade 3 will attend New Hampshire Estates while students 
In grades ^ through 6 In the reading/ language arts magnet will go to Oak View. 

New Hampshire Estates servos students In kindergarten through grade three and 
offers full-day kindergarten. 

HAGMET APPEAL Seventy-seven students requested to transfer Into 

New Hampshire Estates In the last three years. 
Of the current student body, 13 percent of the students transferred Into the 
school. This Is the smallest percentage of transfer students In any the 
lOagnet schools In Area 1. Only three students entered the school from private 
schools during the 1983 and 1984 school years. 

Fewer requests to transfer out of New Hampshire Estates were received than 
requests to transfer In. Between 1983 and 1985, 56 students requested to 
leave and 4 students left to attend private schools during 1983 and 1984 

Forty-two requests from minority students to transfer Into New Hampshire 
Estates were approved between 1983 and 1985 and 39 requests from minority 
students to leave were approved. Twenty-one requests froia majority students 
to enter the school and 8 requests from white students to leave were approved. 

nAHSPIR EEQUBSTS Eighty-three percent of all transfer requests Into 

and out of New Hampshire Estates were approved. 
While It was easier for majority students to transfer In and minority students 
to transfer out, approval rates for all transfer requests were relatively high. 

OTIUZAnON For the past five years. New Hampshire Estates has 

been well over capacity. Ulth a capacity of 220 
and an enrollment of 282, the school Is currently quite crowded. 

RACIAL BALANCE New Hampshire Estates has the highest percentage of 

minority students of any school In Montgomery 
County. And Its minority percentage has continued to Increase over the past 
five years. Yet, transfers to and from the school served to decrease the 1985 
minority composition by three percentage points over what It would have been 
had there been no transfers. 
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OAK VIEW 



THE nOGItAll Students In the magnet program at Oak View are 

taught tha entire Montgomery County curriculum In 
French and are expected to speak In French at all times while In the 
classroom. All text books are In French and students who begin the program in 
kindergarten usually become proficient In the language by the end of the 
second grade. There is also a partial Spanish Immersion Program and a regular 
English program for students not In the French Immersion ?rogram. 

This program hcs been quite popular and has reduced the minority percentage at 
Oak View considerably. As a result of its popularity, Oak View often found 
Itself the subject of proposed pairings with other higher minority schools in 
the area. Beginning in the 1986-87 school year, Oak View will be partially 
paired with New Hampshire Estates. The French Immersion Program will remain 
in place at Oak View but a reading/ language arts magnet will be split between 
the two jchools. 

IttCHEI APPEAL Oak View is by far the most requested magnet 

elementary school in either the Blair or Betheada** 
Chevy Chase clusters. Between 1983 and 1983, 303 parents requested transfers 
for their children into Oak View. Almost 60 percent of its current student 
body live beyond the designated school boundaries and transferred in. 
Fourteen students entered Oak View from private schools during the 1983 and 
1984 school years. 

There were 111 L*equests to leave Oak View between 1983 and 1985 to attend 
other MOPS schools and 21 withdrawals to private schools during 1983 and 1984. 

For both minority and majority students, more requests were approved for 
students to enter Oak View than were requests for students to leave. 

TEAHSFER REQUESTS Eighty-five percent of all transfer requests into 

and out of Oak View were approved in the past three 
years. The overall approval rate was the same for majority and minority 
students requesting transfers into Oak View but slightly higher for white 
students requesting to leave. These figures are somewhat misleading, however, 
since French Immersion students are predominantly majority group while the 
regular English program at Oak View is predominantly minority. 

The approval rate for both in and out transfer requests declined somewhat 
between 1984 and 1985. 

OTILIZAnON Oak View is approximately three quarters full for 

the 1985-1986 school year. The building was reno- 
vated during the previous year. 

RACIAL BA I A HC B Oak View is one of the few elementary schools in 

the Blair cluster whose minority percentage is 
within the Board of Education guidelines. Since 1981, the percentage of 
mlnorl^ students declined from 63.1 to 40.7 percent. This is partially due 
to the closing of Four Comers Elementary School in 1982 and partially due to 
the positive impact of transfers. Transfers had a greater Impact on reduciag 
the minority percentage than at any other magnet school in either cluster. 
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PIIB CEKST 



THE PIOGIAM Pine Crest Elementary School is paired with 

Nontogmery Knolls aad serves students in grades 
three through six. The computer literacy program at Pine Crest attempts to 
reach all students in all classes. At the beginning of the school year, all 
teachers developed a '^computer time line"* describing how they would integrate 
computers into the curriculum. A wide range of computer applications resulted 
including: the development of a booklet on jobs and careers, using Bank Street 
Writer and graphics packages; communicating with a fifth grade class in 
Toronto via modem; and using LOGO for special effects in a video produced by 
students. A writing laboratory is used by all fifth and sixth grade students 
and is available to third and fourth graders at noon and after school.- Pine 
Crest has 23 Apple computers, 2 PETS, and 15 IBM PC Jra. 

Despite a well implemented program, the principal and curriculum coordinator 
feel that a major issue facing the magnet program at Pine Crest is its ability 
to remsiin unique. As computers becois^ moro common in Montgomery County 
elementary schools, the attractiveness of a computer magnet may decline. 

Pine Crest is the only school in the Blair cluster with before and after 
school child care. 

MAGHET APPEAL Despite the fact that the program at Pine Crest is 

well implemented and developed, it has not 
attracted a large number of transfer students, ic che past three years, only 
48 parents requested to have their children transferred into Pine Crest. 
Slightly less than a fifth of its current student body have transferred into 
the school. Thirteen students entered Pine Crest from private schools during 
the 1983 and 1984 school years. 

At the same time, however, only 24 pareits requested to have their children 
transferred out of Pine Crest and only 4 left during 1983 and 1984 to attend 
private schools. 

For both minority and majority students, more requests to enter Pine Crest 
were approved than were requests to lea'e. 

TIAHSFBR SBQDESTS Eighty-five percent of all transfer requests inco 

and out of Pine Crest in the past three years were 
approved. Minority requests into the school were more likely to be approved 
than were majority requests. All 6 majority requests to leave Pine Crest were 
approved. There was little change in overall approval rates either into or 
out of the school over the last two years. 

OTILIZATIOH The utilization rate at Pine Crest has increased 

considerably since 1981. The school was 92 percent 
full for the 1985-1986 school year. 

RACIAL BALANCE The percentage of minority students has increased 

considerably since 1981, and rather dramatically 
since 1976. Part of this increase in minoricy students results from the 
administrative pairing of Pine Crest with Montgomery Knolls in 1982. Transfers 
appear to have no impact upon the 1985 minority composition of the school. 
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PIHBT BRAICB 

THB PBDGSAM Plney Branch continued and expands upon the math/ 

science/ computer and gifted programs of Its two 
feeder schools, Takona Park and East Sliver Spring. Almost half of the stu- 
dents are In the gifted/ talented program. Full- time staff specialists In the 
areas of science, math and computers tfMch those courses In their own fully- 
equipped labs. An active science program sponsors a science fair each sprl ;g 
vhere about 70 percent of the pupils exhibit their projects, and recently 
representatives from the school's Young Astronaut Council met with President 
Reagan In a day-long reception. 

Plney Branch Is a large, well-equipped at;a well-staffed school with many 
extras. In addition to the science^ math and computer labs, there Is a 
swimming pool, large cafeteria, and a separate gymnasium. The open space 
architecture was recently altered to enclosed classrooms. Through creative 
8cheduli.ng of staff and classroom space, many classes are kept below 20 
pupils, and most classes with 25 or more pupils have two adults in the room. 



MAGNET APPEAL Eighty parents requested transfers for their 

children into Plney Branch in the last three years. 
Approximately one fifth of the current student body at the school transferred 
in from outside the school's administrative boundaries. Another 18 students 
entered Plney Lranch from private schools during the 1983 and 1984 school 
years. There were fewer transfer requests, 60, to transfer out of Plney 
Branch than requests to transfer in. Fourteen students left the school to 
attend private schools during the two years for which data are available. 

For both minority and majority students, more requests to transfer in were 
approved than were requests to transfer out. 

TIAHSIER REQUESTS Eighty-four percent of all transfer requests into 

and out of Plney Brancii were approved in the last 
three years. While there was very little difference between the majority and 
minority acceptance rates for requests to transfer into the school, m'.norlty 
students were much more likely to have their requests approved for transfers 
out of Plney Branch. 

The appro/al rate for requests into Plney Branch, while high for all three 
years, increased over this period of time. The approval rate for requests out 
of Plney Branch increased conside.. 'bly between the 1^S3 and 1984 school years 
but dropped again for the 1985 school year. 



OnUZATKM 
in-transfer pu <l8. 



The school's utilization rate of 69 percent indi- 
cates adequate space available to accommodate more 



R ACIAL BALANCE The percentage of minority students at Plney Branch 

has increased slightly faster than it has for the 
Bl.^ir cluster as a whole. As with its feeder school, Takoma Park, all minor- 
ity group inr transfer requests for pupils qualifying for the gifted/ talented 
program are admitted into the school. Transfers into and out of Plney Branch 
had no effect on the minority composition of the school in 1985. 
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E0LLIN6 TERRACE 



THE PBOOUkn The Latin Language magnet progran at Rolling Ter* 

race practices a 2,000-7ear-old saying, **Repetltlon 
Is the Bother of learning**, and students Id grades four through six are 
expanding their understanding of English through Latin vocabulary drills, word 
derivation exercises and Latin poetry and song* An International theme per- 
vades the hallways, the classrooms and the curriculum. Flags from 29 coun** 
tries In 'che halls represent the countries of birth of the students, and the 
art, music and social studies curricula reiterate the theme of International 
awcrM^aa and cooperation. From the cosmopolitan perspective of the staff, 
the school Is the most racially balanced school in NCPS since the four major 
ethnic groups are dlstrlbultri quite evenly across the student population. The 
school holds a Danforth Foundation grant to promote Its International theme. 

The school also features an all**day kindergarten section, a Spanish club for 
pupils above third grade with Instruction In formal Spanlsn, one-and-one-half 
hours of Spanish Instruction per week for pupils below fourth grade, and an 
extended day program for study skills and many additional mini-courses on 
topics ranging from computers to drawing to International foods. 

MAGNET AFPS4L Rolling Terrace received 79 requests for transfers 

into the school in the last three years. Sixty six 
of these requests were from minority students. Its current student body 
consists of approximately 16 percent transfer^ students, one of the lowest 
percentages among the ten Blair cluster schools. Thirteen students entered 
Rolling Terrace from private schools during the 1983 and 1984 school years. 

The number of students requesting transffirs out of the school, 127, was 
considerably larger than the number of strdents requesting to transfer in. 
The same number of students left Rolling '^^cr^?.^ to attend private school? as 
entered from private schools duclng 1983 and 1984. For both minority and 
majorlQr students, more requests to l€^ve Rolling Terrace were approved than 
requests to enter the school. 

TEA] mt SEQOESTS An exce .tionally large percentage of transfer 

requests both into and out of Rolling Terrace were 
approved in the last three years. Almost all requests to transfer into 
Rolling Terrace, both majority and minority, were approved. 

For both mlnorl^ and majori^ sr^^^^nts, there were more requests to transfer 
out of Rollli . Terrace than there .are requests to transfer in. Most of these 
requests were also approved. 

OnLIZATKM Rolling Terrace is an overcrowded school with a 

utilization rate of 107 percent. Current plans to 
expand the number of classrooms should enhance the appeal of the school. 

RACIAL BALAICE While the minority percentage at Rolling Terrace is 

quite high, it has not changed very much in the 
past five years. In fact, the percentage of minori^ students has decreased 
slightly. Rolling Terrace has the second highest percentage of minority 
students of the ten elementary schools in the Blair cluster. Transfers into 
and out of the (School Increased the 1985 minority percentage by five points. 
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TAKOHA PAKK 



THE PROGRAM Takoma Park offers a gifted and talented program to 

students in kindergarten through the third grade. 
Not all students in the school participate in this program, yet there are 
spinoffs for the regular students such as the availability of computers for 
writing, smaller class sizes and teachers trained to nurture giftedaess. All 
students attend classes together for part of the day* During the remainder of 
the day, gifted and talented children are taken out of the regular classrooms 
for science and social studies instruction. This serves to reduce class size 
for ell students. Also, there is a special math program (CSMP) for all 
students in kindergarten and first grade, and for children gifted in math in 
grades two and three. 

Other features of the school include a PADI program for potentially gifted 
children, and all students have access to computers at periods throughout the 
week and in an af ter-rschool program. Recently constructed, the school is 
attractive and is well-equipped with. a gymnasium, music room, cafeteria, and 
faculty lounges. The open space classrooms were recently converted to 
enclosed class space. 

HAGIBT APPEAL Takoma Park attracts a considerable number of 

students. In the past three years, 156 parents 
applied to transfer their children into the school. Its current student body 
consists of 24 percent transfer students. Twenty one students entered Takoma 
Park during the 1983 and 1984 school years from private schools. 

Slightly over 100 parents requested to transfer their children out of Takoma 
Park in the last three yeaxs. Private schools attracted 17 students. For 
both majority and minority students, more requests were approved to enter 
Takoma Park than to leave the school. 



IRAHSnE REQUESTS Eighty-eight percent of all transfer requests into 

and out of Takoma Park in the last three years were 
approved. Requests to transfer in were somewhat mor^ likely to be approved 
than were requests to transfer out, both for minority and majority group 
children. The approval rate for requests into Takoma Park dropped slightly in 
the last two years while the approval rate for requests out of Takoma Park 
remained steady. All of these approval rates, however, were high. 

Transfer rules for entering Takom0> Park differ from those of the eight other 
magnet schools in the Blair cluster which do not offer a gifted and talented 
program. A transfer is automatic for any child who meets the criteria for the 
gifted and talented program and whose parents request the program. 

iniLIZATION The utilization rate of 78 percent leaves adequate 

space for quality school programs and additional 

student in-transf era. 



RACIAL BALAECB The percentage of minority students at Takoma Park 

has increased slightly since 1981, from 63.8 
percent to 67.5 percent. Takoma Park remains above the cluster average in its 
minority percentage and exceeds the Board of Education guideline. Transfers 
had little effect on the minority composition of the school for 1985. 
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SUMHARY OF IMPLEMENTATION FINDINGS 



THE MAGNET PROGRAMS IN AREA 1 ARE, WITH A FEW 
EXCEPTIONS, STAFFED, EQUIPPED AND OPERATIONAL IN 
THE SCHOOLS. PUPIL-STAFF RATIOS ARE BETTER IN 
MAGNET THAN NONHAGNET SCHOOLS. PAREHTS ARE RE- 
SPONDING WITH A GREATER VOLUME OF TRANSFERS IN 
MAGNET THAN NONHAGNET SCHOOLS. SEVERAL PROGRAMS 
MAY NEED MORE TIME OR SOME REDESIGN TO REACH FUIX 
DRAWING POTENTIAL. 

The staff planning directives for the second generation of magnet programs in 
April 1983 called for continuing some former magnet programs, revising other 
existing programs, and phasing in new magnet programs in some schools. Full 
implementation of the nmgnet plan was expected to require two or tiiree years 
because of many changing conditions in the schools — * recent school closures; 
turnover of several principals; new grade-pairings and school boundary 
changes; increasing minority enrollments; overutilization in some schools; and 
the need for staff to coordinate the new magnet plans. 

A series of site visits to the schools confirmed that these factors retarded 
program implementation in many schools. Thus, che drawing power of the pro- 
grams analysed in this report may not represent their full potential. Given 
another year or two of continued program development and consolidation, they 
may attract more students into their respective schools. Table 3.2 below 
summarizes our assessment of the implementation levels for the Fall of 1985. 

Four aspects of the programs are rated on a simple two-point scale to Indi- 
cate: (1) More support needed; or, (2) Satisfactory implementation. Imple- 
mentation levels were Judged by site visits to the schools without detailed 
observation instruments. Most principals would, of course, like to get more 
support for their programs anytime, even though they are rated "2** here. 
However, the purpose of the summary here is only to indicate whether the 
programs wete in place and operational, or to direct attention to those 
schools needing more program development. 

The program features rated in Table 3»2 include: 

STAFF — Does the school have sufficient teachers, aides, resource 
teachers or a coordinator to implement its program? 

SPACE — Does the school have adequate classroom and office space 
to accommodate the magnet program features and obtain 
favorable class sizes? Portable classrooms are judged 
here as adequate space although their presence indicates 
an overcrowding condition in the school. 

EQUIPMENT — Does the school have sufficient equipment specific to 
their magnet features in order to operate the magnet 
program? 

ORGANIZATION — Does the school have a clearly articulated program 
with specified goals, a staff plan, procedures coordinated 
with the other instructional and support features of the 
school? 
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TABLE 3.2 

IMPLEMENTATION STATUS OF MAGNET PROGRAM FEATURES 



SCHOOL 


STAFF 


SPACE 


EQUIPMENT 


ORGAN/. ZATION 


SUMMARY 


East Silver Spring 
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SCALE: l^eeds further support 

2>*Sati8factory implementation 



Many of tlie newly-established magnet programs have not yet reached their full 
potential. For some schools, such as Montgomery KnollSi more computer equip- 
ment is projected. For others* such as Rolling Terrace and New Hampshire 
Estates, more permanent classroom space will enable ful2 ^r staffing for the 
magnet program. And ctill other schools just starting a new magnet feature 
need at least two years to consolidate and extent their program ideas, for 
example Highland View. At New Hampshire Estates a well-conceived program has 
not yet been implemented. The severe crowding conditions in the school will, 
until remedied, likely preclude a meaningful magnet program. 

The full implementation of a magnet program may demand extra instructional 
space for several reasons: 

o Extra lab space is needed, e.g. for computers, science, 
gifted/ talented projects, communications lab, etc. 

o Staff supplements may enhance pupil/adult ratios, but 
classrc *m space limits the actual class size. 

o Different instructional groupings within the school demand 
separate classroom space, e.g. separate G/T class sections 
or foreign language sections. 
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Betveen Fall 1983 and Fall 1985, three of the magnet schools obtained a total 
of 10 portable classroons, and four of these portables were acquired only 
during 1985. The extra space was crucial to the magnet program implementation 
in Highland View. Recent plans call for the addition of 57 rooms across five 
of the magnet schools by 1987. Such renovations and expansions will likely 
contribute to the full implementation of magnet programs in these schools. 

The magnet schools generally have more favorable ratios of pupils to teachers 
and aides than do the nonmagnet schools. For example, the average for magnet 
schools in Area 1 is 22 pupils per classroom teacher, and for nonmagnet Area 1 
schools the average ratio was 25.4. Also, there is an average of 50 pupils 
per aide for magnec schools while the ratio for nonmagnet schools averaged 
103. In 1983 and 1984 the pupil/aide ratios were half these levels, but 
Chapter I reductions in 1985 diminished the level of support for aides in all 
schools . 

The position of magnet curriculum coordinator in the schools is crucial to 
implementing a strong magnet program. The coordinator's planning, teacher 
training, classroom instructional time and administrative coordination ease 
the instructional load of the teachers and the administrative burden of the 
principals. With ':reative planning and instructional sharing among staff in 
the magnet schools, the curriculum coordinators often produce class sizes 
ranging batween 16 and 20 pupils in the academic subjects. 



SCHOOL APPEAL 

Parents in Area 1 have responded with enthusiasm to the attractions in the 
magnet schools. The volume of in-transfers in a school is a good register of 
public interest in the school. For example, the magnet schools average about 
24 percent of their enrollments as in-transfer pupils while the nonmagnet 
schools in Area 1 average only about a 10 percent in^-transfer rate. Figure 
3.1 summarizes school appeal as the schools' proportions of in-transfer 
pupils. 

The principle reason which parents cite for pupil transfers, after program 
features, is child care. For example, almost half (48 percent) of the parents 
transfering into a magnet school cited a school program reason. Yet, 28 
percent of those parents also cited child care as a reason for the transfer 
request. For parents out-bound from the magnet cluster, child care was cited 
on about half (52 percent) of their transfer requests, and they mentioned 
schc \ programs only 17 percent of the time. These data suggest that expanded 
chilu care services may prove an effective attraction if incorporated into the 
magnet schools. 
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F!g. 3.1 Percentage of In-Tronsfer 

Stud^-ntr AS A Cou.^e of School .^ttroctiv/eness 




In Figure 3.1 Oak View sUnds out with 60 percent of its enrollments as in*- 
transfers. Next highest is Highland View with 30 percent of its student body 
as in^transfers. The other schools range between about IS and 25 percent In 
their in-transfer proportions. The three schools Judged as needing the nost 
support for program impleaenutlon^ Mew Hampshire Estates^ Rolling Terrace and 
Montgomery Knolls, had in-transfer rates approaching the average for nonmagnet 
schools, and were the lowest for the cluster. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON RACIAL BALANCE IN AR£A 1 



THE RACIAL BALANCE OF THE AREA I CLUSTER HAS 
STABILIZED WITH SOME SCHOOLS SHOVING INCREASES 
AMD SOME SHOWING DECREASES IN RACIAL BALANCE. 
THE MINORITY COMPOSITION OF THE CLUSTER REMAINS 
DISTANT FROM THE SCHOOL DISTRICT AVERAGE. 



Th« D«t effect OD racial balanca of tha aagnat prograns dascribad In tha 
foragolD^ aactloD has laft tha aagnat school clustar*s avaraga alnorlty compo- 
sition at 31 parcaotaga points abova tha MCPS avaraga nlnorlty parcant. This 
Is tha saaa laval of racial balanca found for thasa schools In I98I. Tha MCPS 
avaraga during that parlod Incraasad from 23.8 parcant alnorlty In I98I to 
30.1 parcant In 1985, and tha Araa I aagnat clustar avaraga cllabad at tha 
saaa rau, as portrayad balov In Flgura 3.2. Racall that racial balanca hara 
rafars to tha school's or tha clustar's parcantaga polnt-spraad froa tha MCPS 
minority composition. 



Fig. 3.2 Minority Composition 

Of Area 1 Magnet Cluster, 1976 - 1985 




Area I Cluster 
BOC Guideline 
MCPS Average 
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1981 
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1965 
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ThuSi racial balanca of tha oiagDat achoola haa stablllzad. Howavari It has 
not dacraaaad to a point below the BOE guideline of 20 percentage points above 
the school district average. In this section we ask ''Uhy?"! and pull together 
the findings fron the 10 magnet schools to find the answer. 

Ue exanlne first the racial balance changes In each of the 10 nagnet schools 
from 1981 to 1983 to see which schools have experienced the most and least 
racial balancing. Then, since voluntary transfers are Intended to be the 
active Ingredient In producing magnet school racial balancing, we examine the 
contribution of pupil transfers to school racial balance (as recorded on the 
statistical briefs). Finally, we analyse the flow of transfer requests and 
the suitability of the requests to the needs of racial balance in the schools. 



Racial Balance School by School 

The racial balance changes In the 10 Area 1 magnet schools from 1981 to 1985 
are outlined In Figure 3.3» Once again, racial balance here means the percen- 
tage points* distance from the MCPS minority composition. The MCPS average Is 
a moving target ovtr the years, and we adjust for this fact. Since Figure 3.3 
shows the Improvement In racial balance, a bar of, for example, ^10 means that 
the school has narrowed Its distance from the HOPS average by 10 percentage 
points over the four-year period. On the other hand, a bar of -10 means that 
a school has drifted 10 percentage points farther from the MCPS average during 
th#t period. 




Fig. 3.3 RacicI Balance Changes 

Of Area 1 Magnet Schools, 1981 - 1985 
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Oak Vitttf Elenantary givas tha strongast showing with a ranarkabla 19 point 
laprovamant In its racial balanca. And, Hlgiiland Vlaw shows tha opposite 
plctura with a 22 point Incraasa In racial imbalance. Tha othar eight schools 
fall between these two extremes, and five of these schools show changes in 
either direction of less than four percentage points. In fact, tha overall 
pattern of the racial balance changes portrays a zero-sun game whereby racial 
balance gains in one acbool were generally offset by losses in another school. 
These school by school data explain the Ho change" condition for the cluster 
average portrayed in Figure 3.2. 

Can we conclude directly from these data which schools are the most effective 
magnets, then simply replicate their programs alse-rhere? Not quite. 

Recall that three conditions govern the racial composition of the schools: 
voluntary transfers; mandatory school assignment practices; and community 
demographic flux. In tha discussion that follows we find that these three 
conditions sometimes work at odds against each other. Thus, a school whose 
magnet program la working for. racial balance may also have other conditions 
working against its racial balance. 



Effects of Pupil Transfers on E^cial Balance 



VOLUNTARY PUPIL TRANSFERS SOMETIMES HINDER AND 
SOMETIMES HELP SCHOOL RACIAL BALANCE. TRANSFER 
EFFECTS ON RACIAL BALANCE MAY BE OFFSET BY THE 
EFFECTS OF SCHOOL ASSIGNMENT POLICIES AND DEMO- 
GRAPHIC CHANGES. 

Since the computer records indicate a child's home school as well as the 
actual school of attendance, we were sble to /"uatransfar" all pupils. This 
simulation retrieved each school's out- transfers, and returned the la-trans- 
fers to their home schools. By comparing the school's actual minority compo- 
sition to its minority composition under the simulated "no transfer** condi- 
tion, we determiued whether the presence of transfer pupils enhances the 
school's racial balance (lowered the minority composition), or detracts from 
racial balance (increased tha minority composition). The results are sum- 
marized in Figure 3.4. 
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FiG. 3.4 How Much Do Voluntary Transfers 

Enhance or Detroct from School Racial Balance? 
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Tht two schools vlth the highest lii*traasfer rates, Oak View and Highland 
View, also had the highest transfer effect on racial balance. Yet, In East 
Silver Spring, vhlch had a relatively high 25 percent ln*tranafer rate (as 
seen above In Figure 3.1), the presence of those In** transfers actually In* 
crease the minority coappsltlon of the school by four percentage points over 
Its '*hoae school** population. 



Thus, voluntary pupil transfers do not always enhance a school's racial 
balance. 



Figure 3.5 provides a more complete look at this phenomon. The **transfer 
effect** on racial balance for each of the ten schools Is taken fros Figure 3.4 
and placed alongside the schools' overall racial balance changes from 1981 to 
1985 Uken from Figure 3.3. We expect to see nore positive transfer effects 
on racial balance leading to nore positive overall racial balance changes, but 
chls Is true for only one school (Oak View). Rather, three other schools 
registered positive racial balance effects due to transfers, but they exper- 
ienced an overall Increase In racial Isolation between 1981 and 1985 (Highland 
View, Pine Crest, New Hampshire Estates). Furthermore, four schools showed 
overall racial balance Improvements even though the effects of their transfers 
worked against them (e.g. East Silver Spring, Rolling Terrace). 
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Fig. 3.5 Comparing 1981-85 Racial Be. once 



Change To Racial Balancing Effect of Transfers. 
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The transfer effects oo racial balance are generally not strong enough to 
offset the effects of nandatory school assignaeot plans and comourlty demo* 
graphic flux. For example, Highland View began a split artlculatl . plan In 
1983 whereby It enrolled soae minority pupils In grades ^our, five and six 
from Che New Hampshire Estates area. This plan Increased Highland View's 
racial Imbalance. On the other hand, Its magnet features drew enough majority 
group pupils to offset some, but not all, of this Increase. 

We can ask, *^ow much transfer activity Is required In order to produce a 
positive transfer effect on the school's racial balance?" Figure 3.6 pro* 
vldes a partial answer to this question. Here the school's in-transfer 
rate, expressed from Figure 3.3 as a percentage of the school's enrollment, 
Is plotted against the transfer effect on racial balance taken from Figure 
3.4. 



Ve expect to see a higher volume of lu-transfers lead to a higher positive 
effecw on school racial balance. Ve actually see this happen for only two 
schools whose In- transfer rates exceed 30 percent. For the other eight 
schools the In- tiransfer rates bear no relationship to transfer effect on 
racial balance. 
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ig. 3-6 Comparing Volume of Transfers 

To Those Transfers' Effects on Minority Composition. 
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These data indicate that many of the transfers which are taking place are not 
serving the needs of racial balance. It is necessary, then, to look closer at 
the fJow of events in the transfer request process. 
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THE TRANSFER REQUEST PROCESS AI^D RACIAL BALANCE 



REQUESTS SUPPORTIVE OF RACIAL BALANCE ARE OFFSET 
BY REQUESTS WORKING AGAINST RACIAL BALANCE. 
SINCE 86 PERCENT OF THE REQUESTS ARE APPROVED, 
THE TRANSFER PROCESS HAS LITTLE OVERALL EFFECT ON 
RACIAL BALANCE OF THE CLUSTER. 

Th« Tr«n»fer R«que»t Proc«»8. Tranafer request! are originated by parents at 
their hose schools, then fo'rwarded to the Areu Administrative Office. The 
requests Involving aagnet schools are then forwarded for decisions to the 
Transfer Review Coaalttee whose Usk It Is to approve or deny the requests 
according to the transfer policy. The transfer policy states that racial 
balance la the aagnet schools aust be considered In the approval process. 
Requests which are denied by the Transfer Review Coaalttee aay be appealed by 
parents to higher levels Including the Associate Superintendent, the Superin- 
tendent or finally the Board of Education. 

Figure 3.7 suaaarlzes the results of these procedures for the 1984-5 and 1985- 
6 school years. Ve found 858 trscsfer requests Involving either In- or out- 
transfers for the ten Area 1 elementary magnet schools. The Ares Offices 
approved eight percent of thes* requests directly, denied one percent, snd 
passed 89 percent to the Transfer Review Committee (two percent were appealed 
directly to Central Administration). The Transfer Review Committee approved 
80'percent of the requests, denied 12 percent, and an additional 8 percent 
denied were later appealed to Central Administration. The Central Administra- 
tion, combining all levels, approved 71 percent of the appeals It heard, and 
denied 29 percent. In the end, 86 percent of all requests in the last two 
years were spproved, and 14 percent were denied. 



)Mt. 3.> AP11H1STIATIVE FLOW OF TiANSFKt EEQUESTS 

FOR AREA 1 HACMET SCBOOLS 
(1984-5 aotf 1985-6 school years) 
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There Is roughly equal participation in the transfer activity by minority 
pupils (48 percent) and majority group pupils (52 percent). 

An aomlysls of the destinations of the requests indicates that 33 percent were 
transfers within the magnet school cluster, 13 percent were out'-bound from the 
cluster, and 33 percent were In-bound to the Area 1 magnet cluster. These 
proportions were generally similar for majority and minority group pupils. 
(e«g. for majority pupils 52 percent were wi thin-cluster and 32 percent were 
in-bound, and for minority pupils 33 percent were within and 33 percent were 
ior bound. ) 

Racial Balance and the Transfer Process. The central question, for the magnet 
school concept to be viable la reducing racial imbalance, is the extent to 
which the voluntary pupil transfers contribute to racial balance in the 
schools. The foregoing discussion Indicates that many transfers are not 
serving the racial balance goal. Thus, we categorized the transfer requests 
from the past three years Involving the Area 1 magnet schools according to the 
requests potential effect on racial balance between the sending and receiving 
school. Ve defined three categories as follows: 

o Supportive of racial balance — e.g. a majority pupil requests 
transfer to a school whose minority composition is more 
than two percentage points higher than the sending school, 
or a minority requests transfer to a school whose minority 
composition is more than two points lower than the sending 
school. 

o Neutral for racial balance — e.g. the minority compositions of 
the sending and receiving schools lie within two percentage 
points of each rther. Or, both the schools already lie within 
the 20 percent BOE guideline. 

o Counter to racial balance — e.g. a minority pupil transfers to 
a higher minority school, or a majority pupil transfers to 
a lower minority school than the sending school. 

o For in-bound t^'ansfers the sending school's composition was 
Ignored, as was the composition of the receiving school for 
out-bound requests. Only the effect on the magnet schools 
was considered. 

With these categories, then, we judged both the potential effect of initial 
requests as they came **acros8 the desk" from parents, and the effect on racial 
balance of the final administrative decision (both approvals and denials). 
The results are summarized in Table 3.3. 
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TABLE 3.3 

Effects on School Racial Balance of Initial 
Requests and Final Administrative Decisions. 
(1,312 requasts from 1983 through 1985) 



Effect on Initial Final 

Racial Balance Request Decision 

Supporave of: 27 X 40 Z 

Neutral to: 22 X 22 X 

Counter to: 41 Z 38 Z 



These data go a long way toward explaining the modest effects of voluntary 
transfers on school racial balance. First, as long as the number of requests 
submitted by parents which support racial balance are offset by a similar 
number which run counter to racial balance, the voluntary transfer policy will 
not, without some regulation process, contribute to racial balance. 

Second, given the 86 percent approval rate cited above, the current admlnls* 
tratlve practices produce essentially an open market condition. 

More detailed findings revealed that only 12 percent of the minority requests 
for wl thin-cluster transfers supported racial Glance while 58 percent of them 
ran counter to racial balance. Thus, minority pupil tran8i.ers within- cluster 
have very little leverage on the racial balance problem. Furthermore, 50 
percent of the minority transfers In-bound to the cluster ran counter to the 
needs of racial balance. These figures are particularly meaningful since 
wl thin-cluster and In-bound requests account for 89 percent of all minority 
requests, and out-bound minority transfers account for only 11 percent of the 
requests. 

For majority pupils, 66 percent of the wl thin-cluster requests supported 
racial balance, and these accounted for just over half of the majority trans- 
fer requests. Thus, wl thin-cluster transfers for majority pupils have greater 
leverage on the racial balance situation. Also, for in-bound majority pupils 
about 63 percent bad no effect on racial balance. Thus, many In-bound major- 
ity pupils are not going to the hlgher*minority schools in the cluster. 
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CHAPTER 4 



MAGNET PROGRAMS IN AREA 2 



This chapter presents the magnet programs In Area 2, and reviews the program 
Implementation findings for the four magnet schools together with the statls*- 
tlcal briefs on school racial balance and pupil transfer histories. We con- 
clude this section with a summary of the findings for the Area 2 cluster as a 
whole* 

The findings for Area 2 show a picture of a magnet program working In a 
setting more conducive to success than Is true for Area 1* Program Implemen- 
tation levels are generally satisfactory with some Improvements currently In 
planning for two of the schools. The average level of trsnsfers Is slightly 
lower than In Area 1, but parental response to the magnet schools produces a 
hlgner volume of transfers than In the nonaagnet schools of Area 2. The 
overall racisl balance of the magnet cluster has Improved over the last two 

1 iars to a level which Is under the BOE guideline. The racial balancing Is 
due largely to a combination of favorable demographic trends noted la Chapter 

2 together with a grade-pairing plan. Yet, the racial balancing effect of the 
magnet school transfers Is strong enough to make the difference between 
noncompliance and compllsnce with the BOE guideline. 



MAGNET SCHOOLS AND THEIR PROGRAMS 

Information describing the four magnet school programs Is summarized In Table 
4.1 from the site visits. In 1983 as part of the current magnet plan, three 
schools (Chevy Chase, North Chevy Chase and Rosemary Hills) were linked In a 
grade-sharing network whereby Rosemary Hills would house kindergarten through 
second grade pupils from the other two schools, and pupils from the Rosemary 
Hills community would attend either of the other two schools from grades three 
through six. This plan was phased In gradually to full Implementation by the 
Fall of 1985. Together with the grade-sharing plan, an expanded and redefined 
magnet program was Installed In Rosemary Hills. 
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TABLE 4.1 

DESCRIPTION OF AREA 2 MAGNET SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS 



SCHOOL 



GRADE LEVELS 



PROGRAM FEATURES 



Rosemary Hills US-2 



A gifted and talented program combined with sci** 
ence, math, and computer instruction are the 
magnet features at Rosemary Hills. Full-day 
kindergarten is also offered. 



Chevy Chase 3-6 



North Chevy 3-6 
Chase 



Rock Creek K-fr 
Forest 



This school offers a gifted and talented program 
together with specialized instruction in math, 
science, and computers. These magnet features 
are continued from Rosemary Hills. 

North Chevy Chase also offers a gifted and 
talented program, as well as science and computer 
instruction. Students are also given the 
opportunity to plan their own days in a 
combination of group instruction and independent 
study. 

A Spanish Immersion Program for students in 
grades 1«'6 is the magnet feature at Rock Creek 
Forest. Spanish instruction for students not in 
the magnet progr&m and full-day kindergarten are 
also offered. 



SCHOOL BY SCHOOL FINDINGS 

The statistical summaries ard commentaries appearing below are modeled after 
those for Area 1 in the foregoing chapter. Information in the commentaries was 
obtained from a series of site visits. For readers who may have skipped over 
the Area 1 material, an explanation of the data in the summaries is provided 
on page 3-5. 
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CHBVT CHASE 



TdE PBOGSAM The official magnet feature is a program emphasi-* 

zing math, science and computers as well as a 
gifted/ talented progr&i as an extention of the magnet program at Rosemary 
Hills. The science program features a well^equipped lab staffed by a full* 
tiue science teacher. A "Mentor Program" features visiting scientists who 
share ideas and projects with students* The computer lab has 21 computers and 
Is also staffed by a full-time teacher. 

Chevy Chase also has a strong program ir the arts, holding two national awards 
in the areas of art and English language arts. Pupils produce a weekly live 
video program in the school's TV studio. The school has a well-known 106- 
volce chorus, and instrumenttA^ music lessons are provided once per week. Art 
activities and clubs include folk dance, pottery, caligraphy, recorder, ani- 
mated film effects and knitting. Before- and after-school child care is 
available at the school through a private provider. 



HAGNET APPEAL Sixty-six students requested to transfer into Chevy 

Chase from other Montgomery County schools in the 
last three years and 33 students entered the school from private schools 
during the 1983 and 1984 school years. Only 19- students requested to transfer 
out, although 36 students left in two years to attend private schools. 
Currently^ almost 20 percent of the enrollment consists of students who live 
beyond the school's administrative boundaries. 

For both minority and majority students, more requests to transfer in were 
approved than were requests to transfer out. 

TRANSFEE EEQOESTS Requests to leave Chevy Chase were somewhat more 

likely to be gtanted than requests to enter the 
school. Minority requests, both to enter and leave Chevy Chase, were less 
likely to be approved than requests frca; majority students. However, only 6 
minority students requested to leave the schoal. The approval rate for 
transfer requests into the school increased over the three year period. 

OTILIZmOH The utilization rate at Chevy Chase (61.22) indi- 

cates that there is space for more students. 

RACIAL BALANCE The percentage of minority students at Chevy Chase 

has declined somewhat since 1981, from 39.8 percent 
to 34.1 pel ent. Chevy Chase is well within the Office of Civil Rights 
guidelines and has the lowest minority percentage of any of the four magnet 
schools in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase cluster. Pupil transfers have lowered the 
1985 minority percentage to a small degree. 
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HOETH CHE?T CHASE 



THE PIOGUIl The designated magnet features at North Chevy Chase 

ate the natb, science^ and gifted/ talented programs 
In both academics and arts. Content area specialists teach math, science» 
music and the English Language Arts curriculum. Pupils have two hours per 
week of art| music and physical education compared to less than one hour in 
many other schools. The school's computer lab has 12 computers, seven of 
which are new this year. The math curriculum is reinforced with the CSMP math 
program. 

North Chevy Chase has a strong program in the arts with an art studio, a 
school chorus, a "New Singers'* group, and music instruction with the Orff- 
Kodaly method. Bafore* or after*school activities are offered in word proces- 
sing, French language, science, and the computer club. For th«i past 12 years 
the school has also operated a program whereby pupils select their own class 
schedules for certain periods throughout the week« and attend skill centars 
where they work independently at their own projects. This program is cur- 
rently under review by a task force of parents, school, f^nd araa office staff 
collaborating on a revised program. 



NACHEI APPEAL Fifty-two students requested to transfer into North 

Chevy Chase in the last three years. Slightly 
under 15 percent of the current student enrollment transferred into the school 
from other Montgomery County elementary schools. North Chevy Chase ranks 
third among the four magnet schools in Area 2 in terms of the proportion of 
its student body who transferred in from other NCPS schools. Twenty one 
students entered the school from private schools during 1983 and 1984. 

On the other hand, 68 students requested to leave North Chevy Chase between 
1983 and 1985 and 18 students withdrew to attend private schools in the two 
years for which data are available. 

For minority students, more requests to transfer into North Chevy Chase were 
approved than requests to transfer out. A similar number of requests in and 
out of the school were approved for majority students. 

TBAHSFEE EEQOESTS For both white and minority students, requests to 

transfer into North Chevy Chase were much more 
likely to be approved than were requests to leave the school. Only about a 
fourth of the minority requests to leave North Chevy Chase were approved. 
While the approval rate for requests into the school dropped in the three-year 
period, the approval rate for requests to leave the school increased. 

JTILIZAnON The utilization rate at North Chevy Chase has in- 

creased steadily over the last three years from 
71.8 percent in 1981 to 92 percent in 1985. 

EAC.AL BALANCE The minority percentage at North Chevy Chase has 

increased from 27.8 percent in 1981 to 51.8 percent 
tn 1985, largely as a result of the grade-pairing with Rosemary Hills. Yet, 
the current transfers serve to lower the 1985 minority enrollment five per- 
centage points, as noted ^rlier on page 3-3. 
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ROCK CREEK FOREST 



TBI PROGRAM Although it did not become an officially designated 

magnet program until 1984**1985, the Spanish Immer- 
sion Program at Rock Creek Forest has existed since 1978. Trobably as a 
result of designating an already existing program as a magnet, the program at 
Rock Creek has functioned without a curriculum coordinator and without some of 
the resources given to other magnet schools. In the fall of 1986, Rock Creek 
Forest will receive a half**time curriculum coordinator for the first time. 

Like the French Immersion Program in Area 1, not all students at Rock Creek 
Forest participate in the Spanish Immersioa Program. For the 1983-1986 school 
year, around 80 students in 4 different classes w^re in the program. Students 
not in the immersion program in kindergarten through gt«.de 3 receive some 
daily Spanish instruction and students in grades 5 and 6 can receive 
instruction in Spanish if they so desire. 

Rock Creek Forest also offers full-day kindergarten and prides itself on its 
emphasis on ac!iievement for all students and Ics multi-cultural atmosphere. 

1UJHB APPEAL In the last three years, 128 students requested to 

transfer into Rock Creek Forest and nine students 
isntered from private schools in 1983 and 1984. Furthermore, approximately a 
third of the present enrollment lives beyond the school's administrative 
boundaries, the highest percentage of any magnet school in Area 2. 

Thirty students requested transfers out of Rock Creek Forest to other NCPS 
schools and 29 left to attend private schools during 1983 and 1984. 

For both minority and. majority students, more requests to transfer into the 
school were approved tlian requests to transfer out. 

TRAMSFBR REQUESTS Transfer requests both into and out of Rock Creek 

Forest were generally app**oved in the last three 
years. S venty seven percent of the "requests into the school and 87 percent 
of the requests to leave were approved. While there were no differences in 
the approval rates for white and minori^ students requesting to leave Rock 
Creek Forest, minority requests to enter the school were somewhat less likely 
to be approved than majority requests. The approval rate for requests to 
leave the school declined over the three year period. 

OTILIZATION Rock Creek Forest is over capacity this year, with 

293 students in a school designed for 290 students. 
Two portables have been added to the school. 

Ri^IAL BALANCE The minority student enrollment at Rock Creek 

Forest has increased from 48.3 percent in 1981 to 
57. S percent in 1985. Despite this increase, transfers into and out of the 
school decreased the percentage of minority students by nine points. 

The Spanish Immersion Program, however, essentially results in a ''school 
within a school." For the 1985-1986 school year, 32 percent of the students 
in tk^ immersion program were minorities compared to 78 percent of the stu- 
dents in the regular English program. 
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ROSEMARY HILLS 



IHB PROGRAM As part of a three-school grade-sharlng network, 

Rosemary Hills 8h£.:.es with Chevy Chase and North 
Chevy Chase its magnet program features of math, science and computer enpbasis 
and gifted/ talented classes. In addition, class sizes for this school are 
mandated not to exceed 20 pupils in kindergarten or 23 in the other grades. 
The computer lab, attended once a week, currently has 17 computers, but the 
staff feel that 30 computers are needed to fully implement the program. The 
math curriculum is reinforced with a problem-solving approach from the CSMP 
math program, and the science program includes studies in life and physical 
sciences. 

Rosemary Hills is a full-service community school open typically from 7:00 
A.Mc to 11:00 P.M. The all-day kindergarten staff of nine teachers is as large 
as a typical junior high school department. There are after-school programs, 
bud transportation is provided to and from five day care centers. Adult 
programs often occupy the evening hours. 

Rosema y Hills has a long history of bringing neighborhoods together. It was 
the first school in HCPS built to racially balance neighborhoods. Since 1976 
it has been paired with the Larchmont, Parkwood, Chevy Chase and North Chevy 
Chase areas. The current grade-'pairing scheme, phased in over the last three 
years, was fully implemented in the 1985-86 school year. 

MAGMET APPEAL Inthe last three years, 111 students requested to 

transfer into Rosemary Hills. Another 21 entered 
from private schools during 1983 and 1984. Despite the relatively large 
number of requests to transfer into Rosemery Hills and the high approval rate, 
only 13 percent of the present student body transferred into the school. This 
is the lowest rate for any of the four magnet schools in Area 2. 

Ninety-'three requests to leave Rosemary Hills were received and 24 students 
left the school to attend private schools in 1983 and 1984. 

While the same number of minority requests were approved to enter and lea^^e 
the school, many more requ^^sts from majority students to enter Rosemary Hilis 
were approved than requests to leave. 

TBANSFER REQUESTS Requests to transfer into Rosemary Hills were much 

more likely to be approved than requests to leave. 
This was the case for both majority and minority students. Little difference 
occurred in the approval of requests for white and minority students. 
Approvals for requests to leave dropped dramatica.My in the last two years. 

UTTLIZATION The sharp increase in enrollment at Rosemary Hills 

resulted in a utilization rate of 124.2 percent, 

RACIAL BALANCE The minority composition at Rosemary Hills declined 

from a high of 57.4 percent ir 1983 to 50.4 percent 
in 1985, largely as a result of its pairing with North Chevy Chase. For the 
first time in many years, Rosemary Hills is hovering at the BOE guideline for 
minority enrollment. The 1983 minority percentage is five ppints lower than 
it would be without transfers in and out of the school. 
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SUHMARY OF IMPLEMENTATION FINDINGS 



THE MAGNET PROGRAMS IN AREA 2 ARE GENERALLY STAF- 
FED, EQUIPPED AND OPERATIONAL IN THE SCHOOLS. 
PUPIL-STAFF RATIOS ARE BETTER IN THE MAGNET THAN 
NONMAGNET SCHOOLS. MAGNET SCHOOLS ARE STIMULA- 
TING MORE TRANSFER ACTIVITY THAN NONMAGNET 
SCHOOLS. TWO SCHOOLS NEED FULLER PROGRAM DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 



Many of the conditions found in the Area 1 schools during the planning phase 
also impinged on the magnet program implementation for the Area 2 cluster. 
For example, North Chevy Chase was closed during 1981, then reopened in 1982. 
The grade-pairing plan for North Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase and Rosemary Hills 
was phased in over a three-year period, and became complete only In the Fall 
of 1985. The long-standing Spanish language instruction program at Rock Creek 
Forest was designated as a magnet feature, but new features were added to the 
programs of the other three schools. The effects of these changes on program 
implementation by the Fall of 1985 are summarized in Table 4.2. 



TABLE 4.2 

IMPLEMENTATION STATUS OF AREA 2 MAGNET PROGRAM FEATURES 



SCHOOL 



STAFF SPACE EQUIPMENT ORGANIZATION SUMMARY 



Chevy Chase 2 2 

North Chevy Chase 2 2 

Rock Creek Forest 1 1 

Rosemary Hills 2 1 



2 
2 
2 
1 



2 
1 
2 
2 



100 % 
75 % 
50 % 
50 % 



SCALE: l«Needs further development 

2«Sati8factory implementation 



Levels of staffing in the magnet cluster are generally more favorable than 
found in the Area 2 nonmagnet schools. For the 1985 school year the cluster 
average pupil- teacher ratio was 21.5 and the pupil-aide ratio was 44.5 while 
in the nonmagnet schools those ratios were, respectively, 25.0 and 100.6. 
Rock Creek Forest is the only school in this cluster without a curriculum 
coordinator. 

Three of the four schools are operating above the optimal utilization rate^ 
and that index exceeds 100 percent in two of the schools. Current plans for 
expansion at Rosemary Hills should facilitate their program implementation. 
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SCHOOL APPEAL 



As was fouQd in Area 1, parents are responding to the magnet schools with a 
higher voluae of transfers than found in the nonmagnet schools. While the 
average in-'transfer rate for the Area 2 nonmagnets is 13 percent (five points 
higher than the Area 1 nonmagnets), the Area 2 magnet school in-transfer rate 
averaged 20 percent. The proportion of school eurollments which are in- 
transfers is shown in Figure 4.1 for the Area 2 magnet schools. 



Fig. 4.1 Percentage of In-iransfer 

students As A Gouqe of School Attrocti^'eness 




As noted in the Chapter 3 discussion of Area 1, child care is a popular reason 
for transfer requests, after school programs. Parents cited child care as a 
reason for transfering into a magnet school about 20 percent of the time, and 
they cited school programs on al>out 29 percent of the requests. For transfers 
out-bound from the cluster, child care was cited about 39 percent of the time. 
Thus, some potential magnet school drawing power may be lost for lack of 
fuller child care services. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON RACIAL BALANCE IN AREA 2 



THE RACiAL BALANCE OF THE AREA 2 CLUSTER HAS 
IMPROVED SLIGHTLY OVER THE LAST TWO YEARS. THE 
MINORITY COMPOSITION OF THE CLUSTER NOV LIES 
WITHIN THE OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS GUIDELINE. 

The minority coaposltlon of the four*-8chool magnet cluster In Area 2 has 
Increased more slowly over the last four years than has the MCPS average, as 
portrayed below In Figure 4.2. By the Fall of 1985 the cluster average was 
48.3 percent minority, or 18.3 points above the MCPS average minority 
composition. 

Fig. 4^2 Minority Composition of 

Areo 2 Magnet Cluster, 1976 - 1985 
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CLUSTER AVG, 
BOe Guideline 
MCPS AVERAGE 



The three-school grade sharing network established In 1983 between Chevy 
Chase, North Chevy Chase and Rosemary Hills has drawn down the minority compo- 
sition of Rosemary Hills and pulled up the minority composition of rtorth Chevy 
Chase. This effect Is apparent In Figure 4.3 below. Chevy Chase had been 
paired with Rosemary Hills prior to I98I so the same effect wes not seen 
between those two school? The racial balance In Rock Creek Forest remained 
within three percentage points of Its 1931 level. 

Now that the grade-pairing scheme Is fully Implemented, further Impro/ements 
to racial balance In Rosemary Hills and North Chevy Chase are likely to come 
largely from voluntary transfers. will se<d below how much their current 
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transfers are helping racial balance In those schools. 
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Fig. 4.3 Racial Balance Changes of 

Area 2 Mognet Schoo.s, i981 - 1985 
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Effects of Pupil Transfers on Racial Balance 

PUPIL TRANSFERS HAD A SMALL BUT POSITIVE EFFECT 
ON THE RACIAL BALANCE OF THE MAGNET SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL ASSIGNMENT POLICIES AND DEMOGRAPHIC FORCES 
PRODUCE STRONGER EFFECTS ON SCHOOL RACIAL BALANCE 
THAN DO VOLUNTARY TRANSFE.^. 

In Figure 4.4 the overall laclal balance change fron 1981 to 1985 Is displayed 
alongside the effects of all pupil trans^^^^rs on racial balance. All four 
schools show some racial balance Improvement ^*ue to transfers. In fact> the 
margin of Improvement due to transfers In the Area 2 cluster is just large 
enough to draw the cluster average (noted In Figure 4.2) within compliance of 
the BOE 20'-polnt guideline. 
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Fig. 4.4 Comparison of Overall 

Rqc\o\ Balance Change With Change Due To Transfers 




OjerQl Change 
Traosfer Effect 



Oa the other hand, as noted for Area 1 In Chapte^^ J, racial balance Improve- 
ments due to transfers do not always translate Into overall racial balauce 
laprovements for the school. For Chevy Chase and Rosemary Hills, the transfer 
effects are a snail part of riie overall racial balance Improvement. For North 
Chevy Chase, the minority composition Is five points lower than It would be 
without Its transfers. But these transfers are not enough to offset the 
Increase In racial Imbalance due to the grade-pairing plan with Rosemary 
Hills. 

Would a greater volume of pupil transfers help racial balance In the schools? 

In Figure 4.!» the strength of the transfer effect on racial balance is por- 
trayed alongside the schools' rate of in- transfers (taken from Figure 4.1). 
Here again, as found in Area 1, the school with the highest in-transfer rate 
also had the strongest transfer effect on racial balance. Buc this was also 
the school with a slight Increase in racial Imbalance. Across Areas 1 and 2, 
the only three schools to register a positive racial balance effect from 
transfers in excess of five percentage points were the three schools which had 
in-transfer rates in excess of 30 percent. 

Thus, many transfers in the schools are not contributing to racial balance^ 
and where they do contribute their effect is relatively small. 

Once again we turn to the transfer request process in order to understand how 
these effects come about. 
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Fig. 4.5 Comparison of Transfer Effect 

On Racial Balance With School In-Transfer Pate. 
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THE TRANSFER REQUEST PROCESS AND RACIAL BAUNCE 



THE VOLUNTARY TRANSFER PROCESS PRODUCES SOME LEVER- 
AGE ON SCHOOL RACIAL BALANCE. HOWEVER, MANY TRANS- 
FERS SUPPORTING RACIAL BALANCE ARE OFFSET BY OTHERS 
RUNNING COUNTER TO RACIAL BALANCE. 



The Transfer Requeet Procese. The general procedures for transfer requests 
were described above in Chapter 3. The flow of transfer requests involving 
the Area 2 magnet schools for the 1984-5 and 1985-6 school years is summarized 
in Figure 4.6. Parents submi.ted 281 transfer requests through the Area 
Office for transfers into, out from or within the four-school magnet cluster, 
and 94 percent of these were forwarded to the Traosfer Review Committee. The 
Transfer Review Committee approved 76 percent of the requests, denied 14 
percent which were not appealed, and denied another 10 percent which were 
subsequently appealed to Central Administration. The Central Administration 
approved 89 percent of the appeals, and denied 11 percent. In the end, 85 
percent of the transfer requests were approved and IS percent denied, a find- 
ing similar to that for Area 1. 



Pif. 4.6. ADMINISTRATIVE FLOW OF TRANSFER REQUESTS 

FOR \REA 2 MAGNET SCHOOLS 
(1984-5 AND 1985-6 school years) 
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Majority and minority participation in the transfer process was roughly sim- 
ilar. Those requesting transfers were 42 percent minority while the enrol- 
lments in the cluster were 48 percent minority^ 

In exanining the direction of the transfers (within, into, or out from the 
cluster), we found a difference from Area 1 which explains in part the low but 
generally positive effects of transfers on racial balance In Area 2. For Area 
2, 55 percent of the transfers were in-bound and only 20 percent were within 
cluster, while for Area 1 the these proportions were generally reversed. That 
is, Area 2 experienced a relatively greater influx of majority group pupils as 
is appropriate to the need for racial balance. 

Racial Balance and the Transfer Process. The level of pupil transfers stimu- 
lated by the magnet schools indicates parental interest and participation in 
quality educational programs. However, the data in Figure 4.5 above indicate 
that the transfer request process, in its current form, has relatively modest 
effects on racial balance. As discussed in the Area 1 summary (p. 3-37), we 
categorized each transfer request according to its potential effect on racial 
balance between the sending and receiving schools, taking into account the 
minority/majority status of the pupils and the minority compositions of the 
schools involved. The results are summarized below in Table 4.3. 

For every four requests which contribute to racial balance there are three 
running counter to racial balance between the sending and receiving schools. 
This ratio producer a small but positive impetus to racial balance for the 
cluster as a whole. The most efficient racial balancing effect comes from in- 
bound majority group transfers. For example, the in-bound transfers account 
for over half of the requests, and a detailed analysis of this group revealed 
that 66 percent of the decisions on majority pupils supported racial balance. 
On the other hand, in-bound minority group transfers are inefficient for 
racial balance in the cluster. For example, 54 percent of the minority in- 
bound requests ran counter to racial balance ueeds and only 16 percent of the 
decisions regarding minority requests supported racial balance. 



TABLE 4.3 

Effects on School Racial Balance of Initial 
Requests and Final Administrative Decisions. 
(474 requests from 1983 through 1985) 

Effect on Initial Final 

Racial Balance Request Decision 



Supportive of; 41 Z 42 % 

Neutral to; 28 Z 28 % 

Counter no; 31 % 30 % 



Thus, while the voluntary transfer process works better toward racial balance 
in Area 2 than in Area 1, by virtue of the greater proportion of in-bound 
transfers, it will continue to yield only small racial balance changes as 
currently regulated. 
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CHAPTER 5 



ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES FOR MAGNET SCHOOL PLANNING 



The findings in this report reveal several accomplishments in the magnet 
school clusters of Area 1 aad Area 2. First, the **second generation" magnet 
school prograies planned in 1983 have, with a few exceptions, generally been 
implemented in the schools. 

Second, parents have actively participated in the magnet school programs with 
a greater volume of transfer requests than found in the nonmagnet schools* 
Three of the fourteen magnet schools have in*- transfer rates in excess of 30 
percent of their enrollments, and the in'-transfer rate for magnet schools as a 
whole (23 percent) averages almost twice as much as the nonmagnet schools' 
average (12 percent). 

Third, the racial balance of the magnet clusters has stabilized in recent 
years, while prior to 1981 thfe two clusters were farther from the school 
district's overall minority composition. Th'i racial balance of the Area 2 
cluster has dropped to within the BOE guideline. Several factors contributed 
to this stability including community demographic trends, school reassignment 
policies and the magn^.t school attractions. 

However, the Area I level of racial balance, while stable, remains 31 pevcent- 
age points above the MCPS overall minority composition, which is in excess of 
the BOE guideline. Also, the voluntary transfer process, while providing 
widespread participation in quality programs, has not had ^ major effect on 
the racial balance of the Area 1 cluster, because gains in racial balance in 
some schools have been offset by losses in racial ba' nee In other schools* 

Drawing upon these findings, on the detailed analysis of the transfer request 
process, and on the general demographic trends in the community, we discuss 
below several alternative strategies for enhancing the magnet program's lever- 
age on raci.al balance improvements, and provide a brief commentary on the 
benefits and liabilities associated with each alternative* The scope of these 
strategies is confined to the current set of magnet schools, and doet^ not 
explore potential school additions or deletions from the magnet clusters, or 
alternative cluster designs. 
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STRATEGY 1: 



CONTINUE AS IS, WORKING TOWARD FULL PROGRAM IHPLEMEN 
TATION. 



Description: Continue support of existing programs in the current 

schools wi^h special attention given to schools in 
which the programs are not fully implemented. 

Enabling Conditions: None beyond what is now planned or already being done. 

Advantages: Recent demographic trends indicate a slowdown in the 

rate of minority composition increases. In this con- 
text, the full implementation of the current plan may 
produce more positive racial ^lalancing effects. 

Also, only minimal increases in costs will be needed 
to ensure full magnet program implementation; and, *'no 
more change*' in school programs and school attendance 
patterns for the near future will contribute to staff 
and parent satisfaction* 

Disadvantages: The main disadvantage to this alternative is that 

racial balance improvements are likely to be slower 
than may be expected from other options. With the 
current iransfer policy unchanged, the new transfers 
which help racial balance are likely tc be neutralized 
by other transfers detrimental to racial balance. 
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STRATEGY 2: 



MAINTAIN PROGRAMS AND ENFORCE TRANSFER REGULATIONS 
MORE STRICTLY. 



Description: Operate the same nagnet programs and continue moving 

toward full implementation^ but significantly reduce 
the number of transfer approvals which do not promote 
racial balance. Thus, under this alternative school 
racial balance would be given a higher priority in the 
transfer regulation procedures. The current MCPS 
policy on pupil transfers identifies three conditions 
to be considered for transfer request : school over- 
crowding; school underutilization; racial and socio- 
economic balance. And, the parent information 
brochure on transfers notes these conditions. How- 
ever, ra^ findings in this report indicate that out 
39 percent of the administrative decisions on magnet 
school transfers ri/a counter to the need for racial 
balance. 



Enabling Conditions: 



Advantages: 



Disadvantages : 



None beyond current conditions, except more strict 
application of MCPS Regulation JEE-RA. 

The major advantage to this approach, as with alterna- 
tive (1), is that no additional resources are needed 
except for those required to produce full program 
implementation, and stability of school programs and 
school attendance zones should contribute to staff and 
parent satisfaction. However, nlth increased scrutiny 
f transfers, the movement :.oward better racial bal- 
ance should accelerate significantly. 

P more and more transfer requests are denied, more 
t^ppeals, together with the associated administrative 
procedures, are likely. It is also possible that, 
given the need for majority group transfers to achieve 
racial balance, minority group parents may object to a 
potential lack of access to the magnet programs. If 
too many transfers are denied for these reasons, then 
the number of transfer requests ^Aay decline* 
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STRATEGY 3: 



CONTINUE TO REVISE THE MAGNET PROGRAMS IN SCHOOLS WITH 
LOW DRAWING POWER TO DATE. 



Description: In the magnet schools which have not been able to 

attract significant numbers of transfers of the 
desired race groups, consider adding program features 
with proven drawing power (such as daycare) or replac-* 
Ing the present programs with those which have demon- 
strated appeal. 



Enabling Conditions: Funds for new program starts. 

Advantages: This option promotes free choice on the part of 

parents, makes attractive programs available to a 
wider range of students, and optimizes the drawing 
power of the programs In the present schools. 



Disadvantages: This option requires additional costs for planning and 

startup of new programs, and a likely delay of two to 
three year^ for ^ull program Implementation. Also, 
existing school programs are disrupted, and some pro- 
grams may be cut short before their full drawing power 
has been established. 
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STRAIEGY 4: 



EXPAl.*/ current RECRUITMEOT EFFORTS AIMED kT ATnU^.TINC 
NONGLUSTER ilAJORlTY STUDENTS TO THE PRESENf MAGNET 
SCHOOLS. 



Description: Majority group in- transfers from nonciuster schools 

represent a large potential pool of students needed to 
improve the racial balance of the schools. To Increase 
the majority group transfer rate into the cluster, 
recruit them more aggressively, and make mine . accoiu- 
modations should they be required. 

Enabling Conditions: Since many of the high minority schools also have high 

utilization rates, it may be necessary for the cur* 
rently planned expansions of certain schools to be 
completed before this alumative can be widely used. 
Funds for transportation will also have to be provided 
from t^ e noncluster school areas. 



Advantages: This option minimizes negati/e reactions and appeals 

from denied treasfer requests. Also, participation in 
quality programs is in':rea8ed. The m/ijority group 
movement from lov minority to high mliority schools 
improves the racial balance of both types of schools. 

Disadvantages: This option requires increased transportation costs. 

In addition, some schools no^ar to the cluster, which 
are the most readily available source of majority 
group pupils, may experience racial imbalav.ce from the 
majority group ou t- transfers. Also, some small 
schools may experience more underutilization as major- 
ity group pupils transfer into the magnet schools. 



Each of the foregoing strategies has potential for improving the r::cial bal- 
ance in Area 1, While some < these options are new, others are extensions c 
expansions of existing practices. They vary in their costs, their potential 
for racial baJ-^nring, their potential reactivity with *ie community and the 
speed with which they can be expected to produce effects. These strategies 
need not be considered in isolation. Rather, some combination of these 
options or others not yet enrisioned may produce the most suitable programs 
for enhancing racial balance in the schools. 
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